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IR JOHN SOANE'S MUSEUM, 13, Lincoln’s 
s Inn-fields: ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, and SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE from 11 to 5 on ‘Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and 
saturdays in A st.—Cards for Private Days and for Students to be 
obtained of the URATOR, at the Museum. 


s ASSOCIATION of the 








_UN ITED 
KINGDOM, 20, Hanover-square, London, W 


President—ROBERT HARRISON, Esq. Librarian of the 
= London Library. 





TEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
SOMTINGHAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 16. 
rg on matters affecting Public Libraries, on questions of Practical 
tibreranahiD, and = See raphical subjects will be read and dis- 
‘There will iit tion of Library Appliances and Plans 
of Library ‘ulldings. 
The Secretaries will be Faw to receive offers of  Paneee not later than 
A 17. The Annual Subscription is One Gui Persons engaged 
AMfibrary administration are entitled to join without election. Others 
pS of becoming Members 8) ae communicate with either of the 
andersigned. J. . MAC ALISTER, > Lon. cies. 





RoRoUGH of NOTTINGHAM MUSEUM and 
ALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 
ELEY ENTH AUTUMN EXHIBITION of PICTURES and 
SCULPTURES. 


The above Exhibition WILL OPEN on SATURDAY, September 5th, 
1991. Works will be received between the 4th and 8th of August, 
inclusive. Forms and all ary % can be had on application. 
H. WALLIS, Director and Curator. 
Nottingham Castle, July 10th, Gel, 


\HE WESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
offers a PRIZE of FIFTEEN GUINEAS for the best original 
ORCHESTRAL WORK of THREE MOVEMENTS (Prelude, Scherzo, 
and Finale). Competitors to be: British-born subjects.—Applications 
3 conditions should be le at once to the Hon. SEcRETARY OF THE 
Councit, 35, Vincent-square, Westminster. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 
The Editor of ‘Academy Notes’ will continue pris PU. BEG 
ES in the Season 1891-2 (with I D 











y . 
‘ACTS HUNTED UP, Registers Searched, Wills 
Found, Pedi, Traced, in the British Museum, Record Office, 
and Local Registries. Books and Papers Copied and ‘Translated in any 
guage from Manuscript or tt ae —Peracock & Pzacocx, Antiquarian 
Genealogists, 41, Wych-street, W.C. 


T° AUTHORS.—.MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s. per 

1,000. Duplicate Copies, 6d. per 1,000 (for over 10,000 words) ; Plays 
from 5s. per Act. Shorthand Writersand Ty Pe Writers sent out to Hoteis, 
&c. The Metropolitan School of Shorthand, Limited, 27, Chancery- lane. 
‘Telephone No. 2,801. Telegrams “Shorthand,” London. 


YPE-WRITERS are invited to post to A. B, 
The Grove, Greenwich, S.E., Specimens and terms for (1) COPY. 
ING AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT at home per thousand words, and 
(2) Type-writing here from Dictation per hour. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes eee = to Authors.—Miss GiappINe, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixto! 


Tv 

AUSANNE, a picturesque Town by the Lake of 

4 Geneva. About 3,000 British residents. Climatic air station ; 
bracing air; Grape Cure. Magnificent and very healthy situation on 
the slopes of the Swiss Jura, overlooking the Lake, from whose shores 
it is 14 miles cores Winter less cold and Summer less hot than other 
stations situated — Ss so same latitude. Rock-water of first quality; 
g and E Numerous Edu- 
cational Establishments ‘for Young Ladies and Gentlemen. University 
Studies at the Weg of Lausanne (French). Conservatoire = 
Music, and Theatre; English, Scotch Presbyterian, and Wesle 
Churches. Excellent Hotels and Pensions, Furnished and Unfurnis ed 
Houses and Apartments on moderate terms. British Vice-Consulate. 
Lawn Tennis, Football, Boating.—Apply to the ‘‘ Bureau de Renseigne- 
ments” of the Society for the Dey elopment of Lausanne. 


BRITISH INS tae 4 TION SCHOLARSHIP 


At a Meeting of the ‘Trustees, held on July 29, Scholarships of 501. a 
year, tenable for Two Years, were awarded :—In Painting, to Frederick 
Dudley Walenn, en +t yd Swinson and Ralph Peacock; in 
Sculpture, to Paul Montford; in En raving, to Arthar 
Buckland ; in Ascioiee, to Heber Rimmer. The Competition Works 
can be seen at the Western Galleries of the Science and Art Department 
(entrance from the Imperial Institute-road) from Monday, se 3, ta 
, August 8, both days inclusive, from 10 a.m. till 6 Pp. 























LECTUR: ation zi 
delivered at the London gegen Royal I 7 
—For particulars address to 1 23, Victoria-street, = S. Ww 
MR. HENRY BLACKBURN'S STUD. 
The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING oy the PRESS will 
recommence on MONDAY, September 14, with Technical Assistants. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR WANTED for Northern 
India Daily, a Bachelor, to sail middle September. University 
Graduate preferred (though not indispensable), with four or five years’ 
~ sheet ng Newspa) Femi: Must write good Leaders and occa- 
sional N: Salary, per month, with furnished ¢ quarters.— 
Send s ve of work an copy testimonials to ALLEN Broruens & 
Co., Albion-place, London Wall, London. i 


J OURNALIST (University man, aged 26), 

formerly Editor of Weekly, wants SITUATION on Editorial Staff 
of Provincial Pa < a not Conservative). Excellent references. Might 
invest up to 1, ae corcern.-—-Address Oxontan, care of Messrs. 
Street & Co. , 30, Gornkt 








By Order of the Trustees. 


ANTED, a TEACHER of SCIENCE (Subjects: 

6, 7, and 8. in the South Kensington Directory) for the School of 

Science and Art at Frome, Somerset. Salary from 100i. to 1502. per 
annum, according to Son ciara —Address the Presipent, Frome. 


HARBILEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON, 


TECHNICAL — 

The oe A Council require the service: 

1, A GEOMETRICAL and ENGINEERING 1 TEACHER. Salary 150/. 
per annum and Government grants. 

2. An ASSISTANT ART MASTER, 5 cially qualified to teach 
Modelling in Clay and Wood Carving. lary 100/. per annum and 
certain Government grants. 

yt! indhagh of these appointments will be sent on application. 














Dinter, Fe COMPANIONSHIP desired. “Rapid 
Mb barely TE Gee as familiar as English. Invaluable to Authors 
Lady.—Atrua, Kensington House, Bury St. Edmunds. 





0 PUBLISHERS.—EMPLOYMENT WANTED 
as Reader, Literary Assistant, ated or Translator, by Ernest 
Vuerety, 3, Ismalia-road, Fulham, 'S.W 


O PUBLISHERS.— Advertiser, aged 22, desires 
POSITION in a PUBLISHER'S OFFICE. To work under Prin- 

- only. Has a thorough knowle of and is competent to undertake 
work connected wit Paper, P. nting, Binding, Block-making, and 
Estimating. Several years’ experience. Low y to commence.— 
Address J. S., 21, Fleet-street. 


GENTLEMAN can be RECEIVED in the 

Office of a CITY EDITOR to be trained as a FINANCIAL 

JOURNALIST. Two years’ Probation. Premium.—Address Box 1,573, 
Sell’s Advertising Offices, London. 


UTHORS and ARTISTS having ideas for 
CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS may hear of a market for 
same by ame by addressing J.F. Ronenrs, 120, New Cross-road, S. 











RIZE NOVELS of 2007., 150/., and 100/., for 
—_. Publication, invited by the GLASGOW WEEKLY 
HERALD Proprietors.—Particulars of Competition given in the 
Weekly eratd or in the Glasgow Daily Herald. 





or these appointments must be received by the 
SgcreErary on or before Thurs y, August 


HARTLEY INSTITUTION, SOUTHAMPTON. 


WANTED, a DEMONSTRATOR and TEACHER of PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE and CHEMISTRY, highly qualified in Physics, and of ex- 
perience in the management of Classes. Salary 100/. per annum and 
one-third of the Government grants. 

Full Loslyperer may be obtained. 
Applications for the appointment must be received by the SecrETary 
on or before Thursday, August 13, 1891. 


pote OF ST. ANDREWS. 


e CHAIR of LOGIC, RHETORIC, and METAPHYSICS having 
waatiee VACANT by the resignation of Professor Seth, applications, 
accompanied by 20 copies of Testimonials, may be oh with the 
Srecrerary of the University Court until 1st September next. 

‘The appointment will be made subject to such alterations as to the 
duties of the Chair as may hereafter be enacted by Ordinance of the 
Scottish Universities Commissioners. 

St. Andrews, 28th July, 1891. 


BERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS, UNIVERSITY Shes, CARDIFF. 
Board and Residence, 351. rannum; Tuition, 10/. 
Scholarships of 35/., 251., 201., and Exhibitions of 111. 1s., will be offered 
for competition in $ EMBER, 1891.—Apply for particulars to the 
Principal, Miss Hurcuins. 

















j ANTED, immediately, an experienced 

ASSISTANT. Must be a good Salesman and well acquainted 
with Standard Books. One with some knowledge of Stationery pre- 
ferred.—Address, stating age, references, &c., Tue GaticNan1 Lisrany, 
24, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


A WELL-ESTABLISHED MAGAZINE, about 

to take a new start as a mid-Monthly, under most favourable 

iaapices, REQUIRES additional CAPITAL. Investor may have share 
ment.—Eviror, Room 23, 16, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—Rare opportunity.—A leading 
LONDON EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING HOUSE offers the 
option of a PARTNERSHIP after two or three years’ trial to a Gentle- 
man willing to take an active interest in the business. Preference 
given to one who could invest about 6,000i. Ample security. Fair 
-—Apply to Mr. A. M. Burcues, la, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


T°. NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, Journalists, 
Printers, and others.—FOR SALE, an 1 old-established News 
inthe North of England, Conservative a pi rable 
General Printin: ———- carried on in ‘connexion with it —Farther 
iculars may of A. F. Jennrnos, Esq., Solicitor, 112, Gresham 
use, London, E. on 

















ALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
Bala, North Wales. 
syn i—Rey. T. C. EDWARDS, D.D. 
(late Principal of the University College of W: ales, Aberystwyth). 
This COLLEGE, first established in 1837 for the pgs | of Ministers 

among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, will OPENED NEXT 
ai ‘EMBER as an exclusively Theological Rs Bh into which all will 
be admitted whether \ pogrenns for the Ministry or Laymen. A fee of 
5l. for the Session will be charged in the case of Students not Candidates 


ARIS.—The ATHEN UM cat®be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


Head Master—BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established, with the sanction of the Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends and under the mai ment of Members 
of that y, for the purpose of providing an Education not inferior to 
that given at the leading Public Schools with a Classical and Modern 
Side. The House stands on gravel high above the town and the Thames 
Valley, with over forty acres of park land, affording excellent Cricket, 
Football, and Lawn ‘Tennis Grounds, as well as a Playground, a Gymna- 
sium, and a Fives Court. 








Terms, 35/. per term. 


For particulars apply to Tuz Heap Masrer, Leighton Park School, 
Reading. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


SPANISH. Private Lessons by Seiior VIVAR and other Castilian 
Professors. Daily Conversation 

FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, PORTUGUESE, DUTCH, and 
SWEDISH. pein a in separate rooms. Several Native Pro- 
fessors for each 

RUSSIAN, ARAB C. “PERSH AN, HINDUSTANI by Native Professors. 

NGLISH to FOREIGNERS by English Masters. 

Officers and Students ee privately for all Examinations. Refer- 
ences to numerous successful candidates during the past fifteen years. 

Families visited (Londonand country). Moderateterms. Also Lessans 
es hs nnn Clerks rapidly trained as Commercial Correspond- 

onTRANSLATIONS \aype-written free), Legal, Technical, Commercial, 
nck Large staff of English and Foreign translators (in separate 

ranch ) 
TYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND work undertaken, and Private 
Lessons given. 

Principal, Seiior Vivan, the London Linguistic Institute, 39, Lombard-~ 
street, and West-End. Established 1875. 











T ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD. 
(for LADIES), 
43, Belsize Park-gardens, N.W. Established 1871. 


Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of 
the Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils pre- 
red for University Examinations, &c Entire charge taken of Pupils 
rom India and the Colonies. 
Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 

Religious Knowledge, the Rey. JAMES CORNFORD, M.A., Lecturer 
at the London College of Divinity.—English Language and Literature, 
J. N. HETHERINGTON, roa: F.R.G.S.—Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. MALDEN, Esq M. F.R. Hist 5.—Selenee, E. K. CAMPBEL. 
Esq. M.B. F.R a Peek, L. STIEVENARD, Esq. F.C.P., Officier 
d’Académie, Université de France, City of London School, and King's 
College, London. —German, Dr. C. A. REINEC KE, Universit of CEE 
eo nm and City of ——— College. —Latin and Arithmetic, C. 

GTON, Esq. A.K.C.—Landscape, Perspective, and Model Tomiie 
from the Cast and Living Model in Oil and Water Colours, ALFRE: 
Miss ROSENBE 





HARDY, Esq.; RG. — os WALTER MAC- 
FARREN, Esq. R.A.M.; W AL' frER FITTON, Esq. R.A.M. — — 
Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. CUMMIN ‘GS, Esq. R.A. 


—Harp, F. 
*K WOOD, am nae jolin, ELLIS ROBERTS, Esq. —Dancing and 
Calisthenics, ‘Mrs. BURCH. 
auua REOPEN SEPT 2st, 1891. 
For terms, reference, &c., apply to the Prrncrrats. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 

SCIENCE (including the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Depart- 

ment of Fine Arts) will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. The Introductory 

eae will be given at 8.30 p.m. by Prof. W. F. R. WELDON, M.A. 
R.S. 








Professors. 

F. Althaus, Ph.D. ae 
J. Hudson Beare and Mechanical T logy. 
Edw. Spencer mone M.A. we Anelent an Modern , my > 
Cecil Bendall, ts A.—Sanskri 
Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc. F. i 8. F.G.S. —Geology and Mineralogy (Yates- 

Goldsmid Professorship ). 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D. Ph.D.—Pali and Buddhist Literature. 
Antonio rinelli, L.B.—Italian Language and Literature 
J. A. Fleming, M. A. = oz —Electrical Technology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A. F.R S.—Physics (Quain Professorah Pp). 
H. 8. Foxwell, M. = BR elitical Economy (Newmarch Professorship). 
Alfred Geodwin, M.A.—Latin, Greek. 
M.A. LL.B.—Jurisprudence and Constitutional Law 











M.J. M. wut 4 |. A.—Mathematics. 
W. P. Ker, M. A.—English Language and Literature (Quain Professor- 


ship). 
H. Lallemand, B.-¢s-Se.—French Language and Literature. 
A. Legros.—Fine Arts (Slade Professorshi P). 
Rey. D. W. Marks.—Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
A. F. Murison, M Ta Law. 
F. W. Oliver, B. em ly Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A. LL B. haa ied Mathematics. 
R. 8. Poole, LL.D. —Archeology (Yates Professorship). 
J. P. Postgate, M.A.—Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Ph.D. F.R.S. Tp poet oe 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D.—Arabic and Pers 
G. Croom Robertson, M.A. ¢ aonilosophy “of Mind and Logic (Grote Pro- 
fessorship) 
E. A. Schafer, F.R.S Fy eres (Jodrell Professorship). 
'T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A.—Architecture. 
L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M.A. ANL Inst.C.E.—Civil Engineering and Sur- 










in, 
w. id Re Weldon, M.A. F R.S.—Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
(Jodrell peas 
Watson Smith, F.C.I. F.1.C. (Lecturer).—Chemical “curren 
Hngh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A. (Lecturer).—Applied Art. 





for the Ministry among the Calvinistic Methodists. 
HE ee ee of ST. ANDREWS 
its the 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


ie Subj f E inati y be selected from any seven out of 
twent nine different subjects, the he standard being the same as that for 
the The centres of Examination are St. Andrews, Aber- 
deen, eato , Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Béabareh, , Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
7 ti on-Tyne, and Paisley. 
rospectus, &e., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, Andrews, 














Scholarships, &c., of the value of 2,000/. may be awarded annually. 
The regulationsas to these, and further information as to Classes, Prizes, 
&c., may be obtained from the Secretary. 

J. M. HORSBU RGH, M.A., Secretary. 


S!- BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on THURSDAY, October Ist, 1891. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate Regulations. 
For further particulars apply, Perna 2 or i letter, to the Wanrey 
ofthe ve ae St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
ndbook forwarded on application. 
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gr. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


PRELIMIN ane aesaneeiiee CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory W ae in the subjects 
= the Preliminary Scientific and I ions of 

he University of London will Commence on October Ist, and continue 
till July, 1892. 

Fees for the “ages course, 18/. 18s., = 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 51. 5s. each for single subject 

There is a Special Class for the January Txaminat jon 





For further particulars ony = yi the Wanrpen of "the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Lon 
A Handbook forwarded on aioe. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Bae eons pe and ONE EXHIBITION, respectively worth 
each, tenable for One Year, will ,be CoM- 


(THE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


TT} HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 
Direr, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collecti 





651., 651., 50l., 201. 
PETED FOR in SEPTEMBER, 1891, viz., One Senior Open 
of the value of 65/. will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry. One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of 651. will be eoeneee to the best Candidate (if of merit) 
in Biology and Physio: ae 
Cand 's for these Scholerships must be under Twenty-five Years of 

, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 

"London Medi 00) 

"ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 130/., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50/., will be 
awarded to the best Candidates under Twenty Years of age (if of suffi- 
cient merit) in Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Biology. The questions 
for the Scholarship of 1301. will” be of about the rai required for 
Honours in the London University Preliminary Scientific Examination, 
— those for the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 

e of the pass questions in that Examination. The JEAFFRESON 
Ex ‘BIT ION, value 20/., will be competed for at the same time. The 
subjects of ——. 7 Latin, Mathematics, — 7 two of the 
three followin; ree! nch, and 
The Classi ical Rabjects ae those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of J Be 
The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be Pare 
to enter to ~ full course at ws maggie onan 's Hospital in the Octobe 
he E ion for these Scholarships 








will be ned on Soe 26, 191° 
For particulars application may be made, ppm f or by letter, to 
the Warpen of the See. St. Bartholomew's Hospi EC. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on THURSDAY, 
October 1st, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir G. M. 
HUMPHRY, M.D. LL.D. F-.R.S. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships of 125 guineas and 60/. respec- 
mg E 2h to all First-Year Students, will be offered for Competition. 
The EX. ATION will be held on SEPTEMBER : 26th, 28th, and 29th, 
and the soy a will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Thiysilogy: 
Botany, or Zoology, at the option of the Can didates. 

Scholarshi see po and Money zes of considerable value are awarded at 
= Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

pecial Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
seitntine and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
ndon. 

All Hospital epee are Open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to ures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years also for Dental a and for qualified Practitioners. 

Register of - roved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
e.. ry 0! Bocas Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be se sa from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. Grorce REenDLE . MAKINS, Dean. 


} MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 








The NATIONAL GALLERY is represen d by 284 Examples, and 
HLM. Collections at Windsor Castle and By, kingham Palace by 159. 
Subjoined is quotation from a notice in the Atheneum :— 


“The reproduction of Francia’s lunette of the ‘Dead Christ and 
Angels’ in the National Gallery is simply perfect, and the ‘ Virgin, 
Christ, and John,’ by Be acath in the same collection, not less § delight: 
ful and complete Children of Charles L.,’ from Windsor, 
is all that could be wished for, which is vine a great deal. We see 
the touches of the brush, and the grain of the canvas, and we have the 
chiaroscuro of the picture undisturbed ; the expressions are unvitiated. 

The handling of Van Dyck is not more trul ven than that of Rem 
brandt, Perugino, Raphael, or Da Vinci. ‘T —— of St. Helena,’ by 
Veronese, in Trafalgar-square, and Diirer’s Bane of a Man about Fifty 
Years Old,’ in the Prado, are wonders in their wa 

FRENCH ART is represented by a Selection from Pictures in the 
Louvre and Luxembourg, and by numerous Examples from recent 


Salons. 


AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 


AUTOGRAVURE, 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS has pioneered the way for Photographic 
Engraving upon Copper, and the process is successfully worked by the 
Company. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman Hunt, Her- 
bert Schmalz, Frank Brangwyn, Haig Wood ; of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A., Pettie, R.A., Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's 
Hosrital by Herbert Draper; of Early German Engravings; Medals of 
Scotland; and Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and 
from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
(NOW READY.) 
The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &. 


Cc ining a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of his Pro- 





‘e Purchase of Newspaper Properties , undertake V 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ME. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 


COUNTANT, and V. ALUER. Advice — as to the best mode 
m behalf of Authors. 


of F 

Transfer of Literary Property carefull conducted. Safe Opinions 
obtained. Twenty years bas eae Highest 

free.—la, Paternosier-row 


R. C. H. RUSSELL, Authors’ Agent, 28, Theo- 

bald’s-road, Gray’s Inn.—Negotiations with Publishers, Advice 

given, Searches at ‘British Museum, Record Office, and Probate Registry. 
—Excerpta and Copies. Translations. Interviews by appointment. 


AGAZINE and BOOK PRINTING WANTED. 

—SOUTHWOOD, SMITH & CO., Guildhall Press, 4, King- 

street, Cheapside and Ironmonger-lane ; Works—Plough-court, Fetter- 
lane, London, E.C. 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING, PUBLISHING, and 
ADVERTISING.—Newspapers, Magazines, and Books printed 
and published by contract. 

KING, SELL & RAILTON, Gough-square and Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, have the very latest and best Rotary and other machines, 
newest types, and skilled workmen. Arrangements can be made to 
work advertising department. 


























Catalogues. 


V GLAISHER, No. 265, High Holborn, 
e London, W.C.—W. GLAISHER’S CATALUGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS will be sent post free on New der List for 
= just out. Many Books at great rotection, in price. a Books 
of the Day at Discount Prices. Special List of French Books 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ProeK TALC es) von appleaton. 
DULAU z C0. 


MPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS. 














Should obtain HARRISON & 


SONS’, “4 Pall ae ak, QUOTA- 
‘TIONS for all NEW and SECOND-HAND BOO 


ving always a 





fen “for large quantities" Estimates for Tooktinding, ebacking, 
ARROLD & SONS’, Norwich, CURRENT 


CATALOGUE: Dugdale’s Monasticon, best Edition—Sets of 
eg Illustrated London News, and Quarterly Review—Byron’s 
ish Bards, 1st Edition—Norfolk Topography, &c. Post free. 





Bb 1S tame (Yl CUE 


Dealers in Old and Rare Boo! 
NEW CATALOGUE, "No. 72, now ready, post ns. six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ductions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.L.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at University College, and 
Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Royal Academy. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations selected from Examples of the 
Master’s Work by a Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 
Published by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London. 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





SELECT 





MUDIE'S ann LIBRARY. 


Books can be id’ of -eppemeen in London 
by as fries Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GU INEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 

Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
—~ ls. Prospectuses and Clearance ‘Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
ree. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices : 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Position cheerful and 

central, three minutes’ walk from S.E. Rly. Station —R. G., Roxwell, 
Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


(CHISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
see gorse | situated opposite Bickley en —TO BE LET, ‘tor the 
Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 

aT Bee and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 

Dressing Rooms, Stabling, a Entrance, Glass Ho 3 

the adjuncts of a Saati 's first-class establishment, surrounded by 

= acres of perfectly charming (though —— Pleasure Grounds, 

Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 36Ul. per annum. No 
remium.—Detailed particulars, = Oy may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 








residue 0: 
with spacious and loft: 





urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davip J. CHATTELL, of 294 (corner of), Lincoln's 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 





EASIDE HOLIDAYS.—FURNISHED Hi USES 


LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT, 
ire Coast, with fine a of Isle of W vig 
directly opposite TS age Splendid Beach, Sea- a eatin 4 
Fishing, Cricket Field 750 feet 1 Steamer to South; ms 
Southampton, Heaulien, L Epuhagien: &e. otnallway Station Fareham, 
= hours only from Waterloo. — Apply F. H. Haynen, Victo; ria Hotel, 


Lee-on-the-Solent, Hants. 
and TOPOGRAPHY. 





(GENEALOGY 





To Collectors, County Historians, &c.—The late Mr. T. C. NOBLES 
COLLECTION. Original Court Rolls, Conveyances, Probates, &, man; 
with fine seals, arranged in Counties. Middlesex, including W. ———- 
and New River, 200, price 101. 10s.—City of London, 25, 11. 10s,— 
shire, including five Bunyan Family and Elstow, The Dimocke’s &e,, 123, 
71. 7s.—Essex, Thaxted, Woodham Walter, &c., 158, 61. 6s. —Hertfordshire, 
166, 61. 6s.—Lincolnshire from Henry III., Fulbeck Manor, 'The 
and Sir John Suckling Families, &c., 63, 41. _Buckinghamshire, 2, 5s, 
and other Counties — Ireland, chiefly Dublin, 89, 31. 3s, — 
Settlement of Sir Hans Sloane, founder of the British Museum, 2/. 23— 
Apply N., care of Geo. Rutter Fletcher, Esq., 13, Clifford’s Inn, Fetter. 
lane, E. c. 


(GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, Terra-cottas, Bronzes, 

Vases, &c., and some Early Christian Embroideries are on 
SALE by Private Contract.—For particulars apply to H. Sack, 
Leadenhall Chambers, St. Mary Axe. 














Sales by Ancton 


Library of the late Rev. Dr. OSBORN, of Richmond, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON = hg by 
FRID. DAY! pin —4 and Monday Following. a ‘at 10 mi minutes p Mi 
ol ‘ 
precisely, ’ the LIBRARY of © late Reve OSBORN Beas le 
ex-President of the Methodist. phen dae nee, congue Wore, on Theo- 
logy, including a number of Books re! ao eae eyan Met! 
early and scarce ———— of the English Bible—Bewick’s Works, Large 
pe hnsoniana, Paper, india proofs—a 
very fine Original Paintin = J. ae ks in’ all Branches of 
Literature, &c.—Mah 
Catalogues Ot (if by nie on. receipt of two stamps. 
ae vag Collection of Autograph Correspondence of JOHN 
BELL, E:sq., the Ls Scotch Surgeon, of “al tan Sir 
CHARLES BELL, §e. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
woNDA yy nt = _— 2. 1 en nea Af in 
mn minu 
ON of AUTOGKAPH LETTERS ‘of ‘4 Eminent 
and Naval Officers, British and Foreign Medical 
Ph Poets, , Arti Musicians, 





resting 
Statesmen, Mili 








Aetors, and caoraeea &e. 
PP i m; If by post, on receipt of two stamps, 


In the High Court of Justice (Chancery Division).—Mr. Justice 
Chitty.—Re GROOMBRIDGE § SONS, Limited, late of 
Panyer-alley, B.C. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON have re- 
—, pan gp to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at their 
House, 47, r-square, .C., on TUESDAY, A 1 
1 o'clock bn mo ong the GOODWILL of the BUSIN 
old-established and’ well-known firm of GROOMBRIDG 
— ted, Booksellers and Publi: A late of Pan 
jogue comprises a Laer aK ham ny 
- notes Stories” Series— ley Hibber ’s celeb: 
dening—Carter’s Standard Work on War Medals 
now ready for publication)—Dr. Wormwell’s Popular Educati: 
—Scientific Works—Juvenile Literature—Reference Books, &c. 
Particulars and ee a4 be had of A. E. Goopcuttp, 
Solicitor, Gresham a E.C.; A. R. Kiyo Fartow, Esq., 
(Martin & Farlow), 4, eK inpatioct, Cheapside, E.C. ; and of the Ave 
TIONEERS, a8 above. 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific Apparatus, §c. 
ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
DAY NEXT, August 7, at malty -past 12 o'clock reckesiy, CAMERAS and 
LENSES by first-class makers, and other P’ tographie ahd Objects 


Telescopes—Opera, Race, and Field Glasses—Microscopes, an 
so came Oaivanis, Electrical, and Chemical Appliances—an: 
eous 
On view @ ee 3 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 














Natural History Specimens, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Cov nn TUES- 
DAY, August 11, at half- -past 12 o'clock pavcienty,, a COLLECTION of 
about 750 SPECIMENS of AMBER, containing Insects—Exotic and 
other Butterflies in fine preservation — valuable and Entomological 
Books ; also Crustacea, Fish, Corals, &c., from the Mauritius—Horns— 
Animal and Bird Skins—Spears, Costumes, Ornaments, and _ various 
Curios—Two Native Heads, &c., from the Amazons—Cabinets, &. 
ee view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and ¢ 





JAPANESE ART. 


ME: MARTINUS NYHOFF, 18, Nobel -street, 
the HAGUE (Holland), will SELL by AUCTION, on WED- 
NESDAY, August 5, and Following Days, at 10 o'clock, the COl- 
LECTION of JAPANESE ART (Bronzes, Carved Ivory, Porcelain, 
Varnished Tables, Chests, and Boxes, &c.) of the late A. F. and A. J. 
BAUDUIN. 

May be viewed at the Artists’ Club, “Pulchri Studio,” at the Hague. 
Catalogues sent on application to the Director of the Sale; or t0 
Mr. F. J. Larxin, 28, New Bond-street, London. 








Price 2s. 6d. now ready, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
The SESSION : its Domestic Questions. 
HISTORICAL DRAMA and the TEACHING of HISTORY. By Mr. 
Hugh E. Egerton. 
ROUSSEAU’S IDEAL HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. Andrew Lang. 
A PLEA for the TRIPLE ALLIANCE. By Kar! Blind. 
The DEGRADATION of BRITISH SPORTS. By W. Earl Hodgson. 
SOME FAMOUS PIRATES. By Tighe Hopkins. 
The ANGLO-INDIANS., By Mrs. James C. Robertson. 
A MATERIALIST’S PARADISE. By Maurice Hewlett. 
The PERSECUTED RUSSIAN JEWS. By C. B. Roylance Kent. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 








London : Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
T AUGUST. 


OUR DEALINGS with the POOR. By Miss Octavia Hill. 
the NEXT PARLIAMENT. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

A WAR CORRESPONDENTS REMINISCENCES. By Archibald Forbes. 
The FUTURE of LANDSCAPE ART. By James Stanley Little. 
DEMOGRAPHY. By Capt. Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B. F.R.S. 

ON CERTAIN ECCLESIASTICAL MIRACLES. By the Rev. Father 


Ryder. 
“CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED” at the WAR OFFICE. 
™, General Sir George Chesney. 

The DRAMA of the MOMENT. By H. A. Kennedy. 

THEODORE de BANVILLE. By Rowland E. Prothero. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, Number 106. 
AUGUST. 
Contents. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 28-30. 
ARCHBISHOP TAIT of CANTERBURY. By A. K. H. B. 
AMBITIOUS MRS. WILLATTS. By W. E. Norris. 
The STRANGE INSTINCTS of CATTLE. By W. H. Hudson. 


The ae FATES. By F. a Crawford, Author of ‘ Mr. Issacs,’ 
Dr. Claudius,’ &c. Chaps. 


The BALLAD of SIR HUGH. = E. Nesbit. 
At the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 





The FRENCH in TONQUIN. By the Right Hon. Lord Lami 

“The SEAMY i od AUSTRALIA ”: a Reply from the Colonies. By 
Howard Will 

IDEN PIPICATION. rg FINGER TIPS. With a Plate. By Francis 
Galton, F. 


FRONTIERS: ~— PROTECTORATES. By Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B. 
KC.LE. 
London : Kegan Pa' Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Limited. 


Sn ER ee eaten 
ge a OE Fy oO ae MAGAZINE. 





No. 910. AUGUST, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
IR JOHN MACDONALD. By Martin J. Griffin, Joint-Librarian of 
Parliament, Ottawa. 


COOKERY. 

FRANCESCA’S REVENGE. 

STUDIES in TACTICAL PROGRESS DURING the LAST TWENTY- 
FIVE YEARS. 


CHRONICLES of WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
NAMES in NOVELS. 
WOODCUCK, SNIPE, and PLOVER. By a Son of the Marshes. 
MNEMOSYNE. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
ACCESS to MOUNTAINS. 
The OLD SALOON. 
The SESSION and the GOVERNMENT. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for AUGUST. 


ITALY, FRANCE, and the PAPACY. By Signor Crispi. 
The STORY of an INDIAN CHILD-WIFE. By Professor F. Max 
Miller. 








PICTOR SACRILEGUS: a.v. 1483. By Vernon Lee. 
LABOUR and LIFE in LONDON. By Clementina Black. 
The ETHICS of GAMBLING. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. 
MORALITY in FICTION. By Canon MacColl. 
The AMERICAN TRAMP. By Josiah Flynt. 
80ULS and FACES. By Norah Gribble. 
REMBRANDT’S LESSON in ANATOMY. By W. Hastie, B.D. 
§T. PAUL and the ROMAN LAW. By W. E. Ball, LL.D. 
The ANTIPODEANS. I. By D. Christie Murray. 
Isbister & Co. Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 


The FUTURE of PORTUGAL. Ry Oswald Crawfurd, C.M.G. 
GOETHE'S FRIENDSHIP with SCHILLER. By Professor Dowden. 
The LABOUR MOVEMENT in AUSTRALIA. By Francis Adams. 
NOTE on a NEW POET. By Grant Allen. 

The NEW YACHTING By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 

The EDUCATION of MILITARY OFFICERS. By Walter Wren. 
PAINTER'S ‘PALACE of PLEASURE.’ By J. A. Symonds. 


PRIVATE LIFE in FRANCE in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. IV. 
By Mary F. Robinson (Madame Darmesteter). 


MARRIAGE and FREE THOUGHT. By M. 
The OLD ECONOMY and the NEW. By Professor W. Smart. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited. 








Part LIV. price Sixpence, AUGUST, 1891, 
ONTHLY CHRON ICLE of NORTH-COUNTRY 
RE and LEGEND. 
Illustrated. Picor Subscription, 1s. 6d. post free. 
WITH TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Contents. 
The RISING in the NORTH. 
TWO BORDER PUETESSES. By M.S. Hardcastle. 
NORTH-COUNTRY GARLAND of SONG. By John Stokoe :—‘The 
Keach i’ the Creel.’ 
FRANK PICKERING’S FATAL FLIGHT. 
The KEEP of RICHMOND CASTLE. 
The VILLAGE of MITFORD. By W. W. Tomlinson. 
A TYNESIDE SHOWMAN. 


NEWCASTLE and CARLISLE: The Canal and the Railroad. By the 
late James Clephan. 


LILBURN TOWER. 
“LANG JACK,” a TYNESIDE SAMSON. 
A RIOT on the TOWN MOOR. 


MEN of MARK ’TWIXT TYNE and TWEED. Richard Welford :— 
The Sir — Greys of Falloden; Henry Grey, D.D.; Timothy 


INTERIOR of CRAGSIDE. 

The BATTLE of OTTERBURN. By Wm. Longstaff. 

FOUR MEMBERS of the CRAKE FAMILY. 

The FRENCH DRAGOON and the NEWCASTLE EDITOR. 
SCAWFELL PIKES. 

The WHITWORTH DOCTORS. 

The NESTOR of the ‘TOBACCO TRADE. 

THOMAS EYRE MACKLIN, ARTIST. 

oe on of es PURVIS :—His Daughier’s Narrative— 





NOTES and COMMENTARIES : — James Crosbie Hunter — Sailing 
—- Lee Penny—A Charm Stone—The Battle-Field, New- 


Ssemcov NTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES. 


a of EVENTS :—North-Country Occurrences—General Occur- 
Published for the Proprietor of the Newcastle Weekly Ch Lt 
Walter Scott, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 24, Warwick-1 lane, toe J 





T H E yO. UNF 68 TF. 
A Quarterly Magazine of 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE RELIGION, AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Contents for JULY, 1891. 
PSYCHOLOGY of CONCEPTION. James Sully. 


The RIGHT of EVOLUTION. Moncure D. Conway. 
A CONVICTED ANARCHIST’S REPLY to PROF. LOMBROSO. 
Michael Schwab. 


The PRINCIPAL of WELFARE. Prof. Harald Héffding. 
The CRITERION of ETHICS an OBJECTIVE REALITY. Editor. 
ON THOUGHT and LANGUAGE. Prof. Max Miiller. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE :— 
France. Lucien Arréat. 
Pedagogics in Germany. Christian Ufer. 
BOOK REVIEWS. PERIODICALS. 


Now ready, Volume I. in handsome leather back binding, sent post 
paid for 13s. 8d. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
Per copy, 50 cents ; in cloth, 75 cents. 
Yearly, 2 dollars; in cloth, 3 dollars. 
Per copy, 2s. 6d.; in cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Yearly, 9s. 6d.; in cloth, 13s. 8d. 
London : Messrs. Watts & Co. 17, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
YHE CLASSICAL PICTURE GALLERY 
for AUGUST, containing the following Numbers :— 


85. THEODORICH of PRAGUE (1348-1380). Votive Picture of Arch- 
bishop Ocko of Wlaschim (Rudolphinum, Prague). 


86. HANS PLEYDENWUERF (flourished about 1460). 
(Old Pinakothek, Munich). 


87. RAFFAELE SANTI, called RAPHAEL (1483-1520). a — 


The Crucifixion 


Aldobrandini,” commonly called (The Raphael” 
(National Gallery, London). 


88. MICHELANGELO BUONAROTTI, called MICHELANGELO (1475- 
pele Figure seated on pillar (fresco on ceiling, Sistine Chapel, 
me). 


89. PAOLO CAGLIARI, called — (1528-1588). The Feast at 
Simon’s house ( Academy, Venice 

90. REMBRANDT HARMENSZ VAN a (1606-1669). Portrait of an 
Old Woman (in private possession, Cracow). 

91. HANS MEMLING Ged 1606) ‘2... te Arrival of St. Ursula in Rome 
(Hospital of St. 


92, HANS HOLBEIN the ELDER. mene 
(Museum, Nuremberg). 


93. MICHELANGELO BUONAROTTI, called MICHELANGELO (1475- 
— ans seated on pillar (Fresco on ceiling, Sistine Chapel, 
ome 


94. BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER a (1611/12-1670). Pertrait of a 
Man (Czernin Gallery, Vie 


BARTHOLOMEUS VAN DER amma (1611/12-1670). Portrait of a 
Lady (Czernin Gallery, Vienna). 
96. BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO (1617-1682). 
Baptist as a Child (Hermitage, St. Petersburg). 


London: H. Grevel & Co. 33, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


T H E N E W REVIEW. 
AUGUST. Frice Ninepence. 


JEWISH COLONISATION = the RUSSIAN PERSECUTION. 1. By 
Arnold White. 2. By E. B. Lanin. 


LOVE and FICTION. By Paul Bourget. 
NATHAN BROWN. By Prof. Max Miiller. 
A REMEMBRANCE. By George Moore. 


THEATRE FIRES: their Causes and Remedies. By Capt. Eyre M. 
Shaw, C.B. 


REMINISCENCES of ELK HUNTING. By Edward North Buxton. 

FROM the MAID’S POINT of VIEW. By M. Y. 

A MODEL CITY; or, Reformed London. V. Trees and Flowers. By 
Prof. H. Marshall Ward. 


Madonna and Child 


St. John the 





London : Longmans, Green & Co. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY, price 1}d. 
HE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOK. 
SELLERS’ RECORD. (Established 1837.) 
Contents of AUGUST 1 ISSUE. 
ANNUALS of SIXTY YEARS AGO: ‘The Amulet.’ With Illustration. 


REPRESENTATIVE LIBRARIANS :— 
Mr. Hew Morrison, Public Library, Edinburgh, With Portrait. 


The AUGUST MAGAZINES and REVIEWS. 
NOTES and ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
REVIEWS—BOOKS of the WEEK. 
And all the latest LITERARY and TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Limited; and all Booksellers 
and Newsagents. 





Specimen Copy (post free), 44d. 


R tI STOL CATHEDRAL.—‘The BUILDER’ 
1 Series is d in the issue of BRISTOL (drawn with (No. 8) 
an a View (irean the South-East) of BR 
R. W. Paul), a large Gro’ ba} mg 4 yy ~ 
parts, and several Sketches, all prepared for this publication. In due 
course, No. 9, NORWICH (September 5); No. 10, ROCHESTER (Oct. 3). 
Portfolios, for keeping the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 
Office, 46, Catherine-street, London, Wc. 








Recently published, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net, 


EOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS, 1860-1890. A 
Record of the Lone made be the Members of the Geologists’ 
Associati a Edited by T. V. HOLMES, F.G.8., and C. DAVIES 8: 
BO ‘S. With numerous Maps at lustratio 
“The very best field Manual of British Geology yet issued.” 


Science- ip. 
London: Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, sw “a 





Now ready, for AUGUST. 
NEW SERIES. 


LITERARY OPINION. 


AN ILLUSTRATED REVIEW OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Price 3d. Monthly. 


Annual Subscription, including Christmas 
Number, Four Shillings, post free. 


*,* The above amount includes the cost of 
Postage to the Continent of Europe, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and most 
of the British Colonies. 





Contents for AUGUST. 


PORTRAIT and MEMOIR of Mr. THOMAS 
HARDY. 


LITERATURE and SENSATION. 
GLADSTONIANA. 


CONCERNING Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Portrait. 


An IRISH PILGRIMAGE, (Illustrated.) 
Mr. HOWELLS as CRITIC. 

Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. (Illustrated.) 
MORE SHORT STORIES. 


RETREAT of the TEN THOUSAND. 
(Illustrated.) 


An AMERICAN RUSSOPHIL. 
BOOKS of the BOUDOIR. 
OLLA PODRIDA, (Illustrated.) 
A LITERARY GOSSIP. 

A MUSICAL MEDLEY. 

A MONTH at the PLAY. 


PARIS ART SCHOOLS and AUSTRALIAN 
STUDENTS. 


OUR CONTINENTAL LETTER. 
OUR AUSTRALIAN LETTER, 
AMERICAN NOTES and CANADIANA. 





From the List of Contributors to LITERARY 
OPINION may be mentioned— 

Messrs. J. M. Barrie, Mackenzie 
Bell, Haddon Chambers, Alex. H. 
Japp, St. Loe Strachey, Outram 
Tristram, Marriott Watson, Theo- 
dore Watts, and Thomas Woolner, 
R.A., Sir Charles and Lady Dilke, 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, and “‘Tasma.” 





London: 
HUTCHINSON & CO. 25, Paternoster-square, 
E.C, 
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CABINET EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS oF BIOGRAPHY. 


Each in crown 8vo. to be obtained at any Bookseller’s. 


— 


MR. FRITH’S REMINISCENCES. 


(Recently published in 2 vols. 8vo.) A Newand Cheaper 
Edition is now ready. In 1 vol. crown &vo. 6s. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE CAM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 
2 Portraits. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his LIFE and 
LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
Vicar of Woolbeding, Author of ‘Life of St. John Chry- 
sostom,’ &c. The Popular Edition. With Index and 
Portraits. In 1 vol crown 8vo. 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE. With Selections from her Favourite Poets and 


Prose Writers. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


The LIVES of PAINTERS: Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Fuseli, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Turner. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown 
8vo. with Portraits, 6s. 


A MEMOIR of the late Rev. JOHN 


RUSSELL (‘ Parson Russell”), of Tordown, North 
Devon. In1 vol. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The LIFE of HENRY JOHN 


TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selec- 
tions from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the late 
Lord DALLING and BULWER, and the Hon. EVELYN 
ASHLEY, M.P. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece 
to each volume, 12s. 


The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. 


By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


The LIFE of the Rev. RICHARD 


HARRIS BARHAM, Author of ‘The _ Ingoldsby 
Legends.’ By his Son, the Rev. RICHARD H. 
DALTON BARHAM. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Por- 
traits, 6s. 
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LITERATURE 
The World’s Great Explorers.—Sir John 
Franklin. By Capt. A. H. Markham, 
R.N. (Philip & Son.) 


Arcric exploration naturally figures pro- 
ninently in the record of the world’s geo- 
graphical discoveries, which Messrs. Philip 
& Son are illustrating by their interesting 
series of biographies. The first epoch of 
Polar research was described in Mr. Cle- 
ments Markham’s life of John Davis, the 
navigator of the sixteenth century, and the 
story, brought down to the present day, has 
found a fitting narrator in Capt. Albert 
Markham, himself a distinguished explorer, 
who has visited many of the scenes with 
which the present biography is associated. 
No better selection could have been made 
than that of Sir John Franklin as a central 
figure round which to group the general 
narrative of modern Arctic travel. Apart 
from the melancholy and exceptional in- 
terest attaching to the fate of the expedition 
inwhich Sir John and all his companions 
perished—a fate which has never been 
wholly cleared up—the subject of the 
memoir occupies an intermediate position 
between great travellers of the last century— 
Mackenzie, Hearne, Cook, and others—and 
the leaders of the Franklin search expedi- 
tions, who belong to our own time. 
Franklin’s life is also linked with that of 
another of England’s past heroes, for he 
actually took part in Nelson’s great vic- 
tories off Copenhagen and Trafalgar. In 
1800, at the age of thirteen, he had obtained 
a2 appointment as a first-class volunteer on 
H.M.S. Polyphemus, which bore herself 
bravely in the former of these actions ; and 
at the battle of Trafalgar he was signal- 
midshipman of the Bellerophon, and proba- 
bly saw and reported to his captain Nelson’s 
celebrated signal. Franklin was noted 
for evincing ‘‘very conspicuous zeal and 
activity” on that famous day. Previously 
to this, however, he had some valuable 
experience in coast surveying and recon- 
hoitring under Capt. Flinders, to whom 
was entrusted the task of completing the 
examination of the coast of Australia. The 
nvestigator, in which this important work 
had to be carried out, was in a wretched 
condition, her timbers and planking being 





so rotten that on her return to Port Jackson 
she was pronounced not worth repairing in 
any country, and the officers were transferred 


to the Porpoise, which set sail for England | 
followed was by way of Hudson’s Bay and 
and the Bridgewater. Six days after leaving 


in company with two other vessels, the Cato 


Port Jackson the two former vessels struck 
on a reef and were wrecked, while the 
Bridgewater, strange to say, stood by for 
twenty-four hours, making no effort to 
rescue, or render any assistance to, the crews 
of her unfortunate consorts, and then heart- 
lessly proceeded on her voyage, the captain 
actually touching at Bombay and reporting 
the total loss of both ships with all hands. 
But this piece of inhumanity met with due 
retribution, for the Bridgewater, though 
she sailed from Bombay a few days after, 
was never heard of again. The crews of 
the other two vessels managed to get on to 
a neighbouring sandbank, whence they were 
eventually rescued after two months’ deten- 
tion. Franklin, though a very young 
officer, acquired during his service in the 
Investigator a thorough knowledge of a 
sailor’s work, and was rapidly becoming an 
experienced surveyor. 

The homeward journey was signalized by 
an exciting incident. Franklin and his com- 
panions joined a large and richly laden 
squadron of Indiamen at Canton, under 
the command of Commodore Dance, of the 
Honourable East India Company’s service ; 
and in passing through the Straits of 
Malacca the squadron was suddenly con- 
fronted by a powerful French squadron of 
men-of-war. Instead of running, though, 
the plucky East Indiamen hove to and pre- 
pared for action ; and when their bold front 
puzzled Admiral Linois, the French com- 
mander, and caused him to hesitate, Dance 
ran up the signal ‘‘ Tack in succession, bear 
down in line ahead, and engage the enemy.” 
Capt. Markham observes :— 

‘“‘Tt must, indeed, have been a wonderful 
sight to see a fleet of merchant ships steadily 
advancing with a bold undaunted front to the 
attack of a hostile squadron composed of smart 
and efficient men-of-war, and commanded by 
one of the most talented and dashing admirals 
in the French navy...... After the action had 
lasted a little more than three-quarters of an 
hour the French ceased firing, having had 
enough of it, and made sail away. Instantly 
the gallant Dance threw out the signal for a 
‘general chase,’ and then was seen the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a French squadron of men- 
of-war, commanded by an undoubtedly brave 
and most distinguished officer, retreating in hot 
haste and some confusion before a fleetof English 
armed merchant ships.” 

For this brilliant exploit and for saving a 
rich fleet from capture Commodore Dance re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. Admiral 
Linois candidly acknowledged his defeat, 
ascribing it to the superiority of the oppos- 
ing force; but he little thought that the 
squadron with which he had been engaged 
was composed only of merchant vessels ! 

In 1818 England was at peace with all 
the world, and projects of Arctic exploration 
were revived, men’s minds being further 
stimulated by the rewards of 1,000/. and 
upwards held out by various Acts of Parlia- 
ment to those who should succeed in reach- 
ing high latitudes or making the North- 
West Passage. Lieut. Franklin’s first effort 
was towards the north of Spitzbergen under 
Capt. Buchan, and was directed towards 





reaching the Pole; but the expedition only 
got as far as latitude 80°34’. He was next 
chosen leader of an expedition to explore 
the coast line of North America. The route 


York Factory on its eastern coast, whence 
Franklin and his party travelled overland 
by way of the Company’s stations, which are 
dotted at wide intervals through this lone- 
some region. Capt. Markham thus testifies 
to the faithfulness of Franklin’s descriptions 
and surveys :— 

‘*For about 400 miles of this distance, from 
York Factory to Norway House, situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the shores of Lake 
Winnipeg, the writer of these pages has quite 
recently followed along the same road that 
was traversed by Franklin and his companions, 
tracking up the same rivers, paddling over-the 
same lakes, breasting the same rapids, and 
transporting his light birch bark canoe and 
necessary impedimenta along the same portages 
over which they transported their more cumber- 
some boat and heavier cargo. The description 
written seventy years ago is now so applicable 
to the country recently visited by the writer 
that it might have been written yesterday.” 


The Arctic Ocean was eventually reached, 
and, in spite of their frail canoes being their 
only means of locomotion, the explorers 
mapped out its shores for several hundred 
milestotheeast. Thereturn journey was, how-- 
ever, accompanied by most intense suffering, 
owing to the want of food. On one occasion 
they were reduced to subsisting on the horns 
and bones of a deer, made friable by burn- 
ing, and some old shoes. For thirty-one 
days no morsel of flesh passed the lips of 
some of the party, and one man was actually 
guilty of murder and cannibalism, and was 
shot in self-defence by Dr. Richardson. 
This extraordinary and eventful journey 
earned for his leader promotion to the rank 
of captain and the dignity of F.RS. 
Franklin’s personal appearance at this 
period is thus described by one of his 
relatives :— 

‘* His features and expression were grave and 
mild and very benignant ; his build thoroughly 
that of a sailor; his stature rather below the 
middle height ; his look very kind and his man- 
ner very quiet, though not without a certain 
dignity as of one accustomed to command 
others.” 

The second overland expedition was more 
fruitful than the first, and resulted in the 
discovery and accurate delineation of over 
a thousand miles of the north coast of the 
American continent. On his return Franklin 
was presented with the gold medal of the 
Paris Geographical Society, and from his own 
country received the honour of knighthood, 
besides the honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
the University of Oxford. His subsequent 
services as senior naval officer in Greece 
during a very troublous period and as 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land are con- 
cisely told by Capt. Markham. The first 
mission was most successfully discharged, 
and on its conclusion Sir John was made 
a Knight Commander of the Guelphie Order 
of Hanover. His six and a half years’ 
governorship of the colony, though marred 
by an unfortunate quarrel with the Colonial 
Secretary, in which the Secretary of State 
(the late Earl of Derby) supported the 
latter official, and eventually relieved Sir 
John of his functions, was nevertheless 
productive of various measures of sub- 
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stantial benefit to the colony, and led to its 
complete emancipation from debt. 

The tale of Franklin’s last voyage in 
quest of the North-West Passage has been 
told more than once, and is comparatively 
so recent that it scarcely needs detailed 
notice here. It was characteristic of the 
man that he should have claimed the leader- 
ship of the expedition as a matter of right, 
being the senior Arctic officer alive in a 

osition to assume it. Lord Haddington 

indly gave him an opportunity of de- 
clining it by suggesting that, after the 
good and useful geographical work he had 
already performed, his age, sixty years, 
might be considered as a bar to his selec- 
tion. Franklin’s reply was ready. ‘‘ No, 
my lord, you have been misinformed—I am 
only fifty-nine.” The earnestness of this 
response admitted of no further demur, and 
Franklin was appointed. 

Capt. Markham has been fortunate 
enough to secure some charming letters, 
written by Capt. Fitzjames to Mr. John 
Barrow, son of Sir John Barrow, and illus- 
trative of the private character of Franklin 
and the happy feeling that reigned on 
board his ship :— 

‘*T like a man who is in earnest. Sir John 
Franklin read the Church’ service to-day and a 
sermon so very beautifully that I defy any man 
not to feel the force of what he would convey.” 
Again :— 

** Sir John is delightful, active, and energetic, 
and evidently, even now, persevering. What he 
has been we all know. I think it will turn out 
that he is in no ways altered. He is full of con- 
versation and interesting anecdotes of his former 
voyages. I would not lose him for the com- 
mand of the expedition, for I have a real regard, 
I might say affection, for him, and believe this 
is felt by all of us. In our mess we are very 
happy; we have a most agreeable set of men, 
and I could suggest no change, except that 
I wish you were with us.” 

Lieut. Fairholme also, in a private letter, 
thus alludes to their leader :— 

‘*Sir John is in much better health than 
when we left England and really looks ten years 
younger. He takes an active part in everything 
that goes on, and his long experience in such 
services makes him a most valuable adviser.” 

Happy is the people whose chosen 
leaders are able to inspire such affectionate 
enthusiasm in their followers, and happy 
the country which in its most difficult enter- 
prises can count on such single-minded 
devotion as that shown throughout the life 
of Franklin. 








The Eclogues of Calpurnius. Rendered into 
English Verse by Edward J. L. Scott, 
M.A., Keeper of MSS., British Museum. 
(Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Scort’s first venture in the field of trans- 

lation was the ‘ Eclogues of Virgil,’ a subject 

which might have been considered dan- 
gerously trite and familiar. The same accu- 
sation cannot be brought against his second 
volume. Few except professional scholars 
have even heard of Calpurnius; fewer still 
have read him ; and no one except Mr. Scott 
has ever translated him into English. And 
yet he is an author not without merit, and 
one at least of his poems has a distinct ar- 
cheological value. No doubt he is a bor- 


rower and an imitator; but so were Statius, 
Valerius Flaccus, Silius, Claudian, and nearly 
every Latin verse-writer of note after the 





time of Lucan. ‘He is even more than an 
imitator. The first eclogue of Calpurnius 
plainly challenges direct comparison with 
Virgil’s fourth; in his fourth he avowedly 
aims at singing with the pipe of Tityrus 
(‘* Est, fateor, Meliboee, deus, sed nec mihi 
Phebus Forsitan abnuerit’’) ; in his fifth he 
gives us a rival Georgic of remarkable dul- 
ness. But all this, though it may perhaps 
raise a smile when we compare the genius of 
Virgil and of Calpurnius, yet gives a distinct 
interest to the work of the lesser poet; and 
Mr. Scott deserves sincere thanks not only 
for having presented Calpurnius in an Eng- 
lish dress, but also for having printed the 
Latin text opposite to the English; while 
the publishers are to be commended for 
having produced both in a comely and con- 
venient shape. 

Translations lend themselves easily to 
superficial criticism, and it would not be 
hard to pick out passages in which one might 
not unreasonably differ from Mr. Scott’s 
renderings ; but on the whole the transla- 
tion is distinctly meritorious. The level of 
poetic excellence in Calpurnius is not, as a 
rule, conspicuously high, although the versi- 
fication is smooth and even ; and if the trans- 
lation is occasionally flat and uninspired, it 
will generally be found on examination that 
the fault lies rather with the original author 
than with the translator. The great merit of 
Mr. Scott’s version is its extreme fidelity to 
the exact words and turns of the original, 
and no slight skill has been expended in 
achieving this result without falling into 
harsh and unnatural expressions. The 
metre chosen for all the eclogues is the octo- 
syllabic couplet, each couplet, except in rare 
instances, corresponding to a single hexa- 
meter line. It is, of course, impossible to 
find any English metre which will exactly 
reproduce the rhythm and effect of a hexa- 
meter, and some fault may be found with 
each of the attempted substitutes. In the 
present instance the danger is mainly that 
of prolixity, the couplet usually holding a 
trifle more than the single hexameter can 
fill, which tends to produce weakness, or to 
necessitate ‘‘ padding.” Mr. Scott has not 
entirely avoided this danger, and his very 
anxiety to reproduce every touch that the 
original appears to contain sometimes leads 
him into diffuseness; but on the whole his 
version is extraordinarily faithful, and at 
the same time often decidedly neat and 
happy. 

Some instances may be given to show the 
quality both of the original and of the 
translation. Here Ornitus describes the 
verses in which Faunus foretells the golden 
age :— 

Non pastor, non haec triviali more viator, 

Sed deus ipse canit :' nihil armentale resultant 


Nec montana sacros distinguunt iubila versus. 
Ecl. I, 28-30. 


No traveller, no shepherd here 

His wayside leisure seeks to cheer, 
The style a very God betrays: 

No ring here of bucolic lays, 

Nor alpine jodels intersperse 

Their pauses through the sacred verse. 


And here Astacus chants in rivalry with 
Idas :— 

Urimur in Crotalen; si quis mea vota deorum 
Audiat, huic soli, virides qua gemmeus undas 
Fons agit et tremulo percurrit lilia rivo, 

Inter pampineas ponetur faginus ulmos, 





Ecl, II, 56-59, 


For Crotale I longing bur ; 

If any God his ear shall turn 

To catch my vows, alone to Him, 
Where emerald wavelets kiss the brim 
Of yonder fount begemmed with spray, 
And o’er the beds of lilies play 

In rippling streams, will I set: up 

*Mid vine-clad elms a beechen cup. 


The fourth eclogue is interesting on account 
of the personal note which runs thro 

it. The poet expresses his gratitude to his 
patron Meliboous—whether Seneca is repre. 
sented under this name, or some other, we 
do not take upon ourselves to determing— 
for the help which alone has allowed him 
to devote himself to literature, and avowedly 
challenges a comparison with his great 
model, Virgil, in spite of his patron’s warn. 
ing :— 

Magna petis, Corydon, si Tityrus esse laboras: 

Ille fuit vates sacer, et qui possit avena 

Praesonuisse chelym, blandae cui saepe canentj 

Allusere ferae, cui substitit advena quercus, 

Quem modo cantantem rutilo spargebat acantho 

Nais, et implicitos comebat pectine crines, 

Ecl. IV. 64-69, 
Your aims, my Corydon, are high, 
If to be Tityrus you try ; 
A bard inspired with heaven-born fire, 
His pipe might well outsing that lyre 
Whose tone could draw to frolic game 
Wild beasts, and bade the oaks, that came 
To listen, halt ; when he did sing, 
The Naiad oft a wreath would bring 
Of red acanthus b!ooms, and try 
His tangled locks to comb and tie. 
The last couplet suffers a little from ex. 
pansion. 

The seventh eclogue, again, has a special 
interest arising from the description which 
it contains of some magnificent games ex- 
hibited by the Emperor at Rome. It is 
too long to quote, but it is of considerable 
value to the student of antiquity, both for 
its description of the arena itself and for 
its reference to the various beasts that were 
exhibited at the games :— 

Ah trepidi quoties nos discedentis arenae 

Vidimus in partes, ruptaque voragine terrae 

Emersisse feras; et ab isdem saepe cavernis 

Aurea cum croceo creverunt arbuta nimbo. 

Ecl. VII, 69-72, 
How oft I, inly terrified, 
Witnessed, as side withdrew from side, 
The arena’s level scene dispart, 
And grisly monsters upward start 
From bursting refts of deep-sunk ground. 
How often from that gulf profound 
Gold-branching arbutes sprang to view, 
With fountain spray of saffron hue. 

No. substantial fault is to be found with 
Mr. Scott’s version, though it would be easy 
to collect instances of weak or somewhat 
wooden renderings. For example, 

non carcere pleno 
Infelix raros numerabit curia patres 

(cl. I. 61, 62) 

is somewhat baldly rendered, and with a 
complete inversion of meaning in the first 
line :— 
Nor, while the gaol its victims chokes, 
A Council Hall with hapless fate 
Few senators enumerate. 
And 
Oh Meliboeus, for some time 
My thoughts are weaving into rbyme, 
is prosaic, at least, as a version of ‘‘carmina 
jamdudum......volvimus.” f 
But blemishes of this sort are not serious, 
and are inevitable in any except the most 
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her required, as we hope it may. There are 
gveral misprints, such as “lila” for lilia, 
50; “matra” for matre, p. 52; “non” 
a nos, p. 86; “‘turgentio” for turgentia, 
106. Further, the translation is not 
always from the same text as that printed 
opposite to it. The most striking instance 
ig in Kel. III. 95, where Mr. Scott prints 
«yicina saepe sub horti’ (where saepe is, of 
course, a substantive), but translates the 
much inferior ‘‘ vicina, ut saepe, sub ara.” 
Other instances are not infrequent, and 
could easily be corrected in another edition, 
and probably by this time no one is more 
aware of them than Mr. Scott himself. 
Finally, the volume would distinctly gain 
by the addition of an introduction, in which 
Mr. Scott might formulate, even if he does 
not venture to solve, the chief problems of 
(alpurnius’s life and writings. We do not 
know whether Mr. Scott places him under 
Nero or Carinus, but we might at least have 
the arguments stated, with those bearing on 
the personal and contemporary details of 
the fourth and seventh eclogues. Mr. 
Scott rightly does not translate the four 

ms of Nemesianus which are usually 
attached to the works of Calpurnius; but 
the reader who has not his Teuffel at his 
dbow would be interested in hearing the 
literary problem which this question involves. 
Such an introduction would increase the 
value and attractiveness of a volume. which, 
even as it stands, deserves the sincere thanks 
ofall who are interested in scholarship, and 
in the literature (even of the decline) of 
ancient Rome. 








Rupert of the Rhine: a Biographical Sketch 
of the Life of Prince Rupert, Prince Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, Duke of Cumberland, Sc. 
By Lord Ronald Gower. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 

Ir is upwards of forty years since Eliot 
Warburton’s ‘Memoirs of Prince Rupert 
aud the Cavaliers’ appeared. For its time 
itwas a good work. Its author spared no 
pains in collecting materials, but some things 
were not known in his days which have 
now come to light. The fault of the book— 
iffault it be, for of this we are by no means 
vertain—is that the author did not adhere 
strictly to his subject, but endeavoured to 
portray for the reader’s benefit the more 
prominent Cavaliers with whom Rupert 
acted 


lord Ronald Gower modestly tells his 
raders that his ‘‘ pages entirely owe any 
merit they may possess” to Warburton’s 
wlumes. This is honest, but hardly gives 
’ true impression. The real man was 
hidden in the former work under masses of 
detail. Here we have a portrait without 
king overwhelmed with antiquarian facts. 
The historian and the student will always 
sult Warburton, but the reader who is 
m want of general knowledge will much 
wefer Lord Ronald. That some further 
ight is required among those who pass for 
tlueated is made plain by a story we are 
ld in the preface :— 

“How little the generality of people know of 
pert may be tested from the following fact. 
asked a generally well-informed friend if he 
tuld give me any account of that prince. 
‘Well,’ he answered, ‘I do not know much 
‘bout him, except that he was a son of 


Charles I.’ ” 
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Rupert seems to have introduced a new 
Christian name into England. It is never 
safe to speak positively on a subject which 
the next parish register or batch of charters 
that issue from the press may disprove; but 
we do not call to mind a Rupert before the 
son of ‘‘ the Queen of Hearts,’’ and he seems 
not to have been known by that name when 
he first became notorious. In the early 
newspapers and tracts we find him called 
Robert, and the dull humourists on the 
side of the Parliament thought it a joke to 
call him Prince Robber. ‘ Rupert,” how- 
ever, soon became naturalized, and has had 
a struggling existence ever since. 

Rupert has been blamed for what some 
one has called a ‘‘ faculty for losing battles ”’; 
and we do not imagine that his warmest 
admirers have ever thought him a soldier 
of supreme ability. Although he had the 
art of inspiring his followers with his own 
fiery courage, he lacked the knack of 
keeping them in hand when he charged, 
and it must also be borne in mind 
that he was forced to cope with two 
really great soldiers, one of whom was 
among the great commanders of all time. 
This was not for him the only drawback. 
The want of cohesion in the royal forces 
and the changeful policies of the king 
always put Rupert in an inferior position 
to the leaders on the other side, who were 
serving a power which, whether for good or 
for evil, knew what it wanted. Lord Ronald 
Gower has described Rupert’s career very 
well. His picturesque sentences will fix 
themselves in the memory. We, however, 
prefer the sea-wanderings of his later years, 
for we feel assured that Rupert’s career as 
a sailor is quite unknown to many persons 
with far more knowledge than the ‘“‘ well- 
informed” person who thought he was a 
son of the king. 

Rupert’s services to science are also ill 
appreciated. He lived at a time when the 
knowledge of nature was struggling to be- 
come scientific. He was among the early 
fellows of the Royal Society, and if he did 
not invent the art known as ‘‘ mezzotinting,”’ 
he was one of the first who practised it. Of 
his discoveries little seems to be known, 
though they were talked of at the time. 
The fondness which the prince showed for 
scientific pursuits did much to make physical 
experiments fashionable, and his influence on 
the progress of the Royal Society has been 
a permanent good to his adopted country. 
Lord Ronald has given a list of such of 
Rupert’s mezzotints as are to be found in 
the British Museum, and a catalogue of 
works on the life of the prince which seems 
pretty complete. 





Ely Episcopal Records, Compiled by A. 
Gibbons, F.S.A. (Privately printed.) 
Ir was only a few weeks ago that we 
noticed in our columns the appearance of 
the last volume of that valuable series of 
reports which the Royal Commission on 
Historical Manuscripts has been issuing in 
rapid succession during the last twenty-one 
years. Among the fifteen collections of 
documents reported on, two seemed to us 
of first-rate importance ; one of them was 
the collection of MSS. belonging to the 
bishopric of Ely. Almost simultaneously 
with the publication of the brief account 





which Dr. Jessopp gave of the more in- 
teresting and valuable portions of this col- 
lection Mr. Gibbons has been able to put 
forth this masterly calendar, which fur- 
nishes something like an analysis of every 
document it contains. It is hardly too 
much to say of this volume that it is the 
most notable evidence that has yet appeared 
of the direct influence which the work of 
the Commission has produced in the way 
of awakening the owners of ancient his- 
torical documents to a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities. The ‘calendars” of such 
muniments as have been printed heretofore 
have been invariably, we believe, printed 
at the public expense. The main cost of 
this volume, including the remuneration 
most ably earned by its learned editor, has 
been borne by the Bishop of Ely; for it 
may safely be estimated that the contribu- 
tions furnished by the few subscribers 
whose names appear in the list would go 
a very little way towards paying the bill. 
No one, perhaps, is better qualified to 
undertake this task than Mr. Gibbons. 
His ‘ Early Lincoln Wills’ and his ‘ Liber 
Antiquus Hugonis Wells,’ printed in 1888, 
proved him to be an expert excellently 
equipped for the work of historical re- 
search. Since then he has been engaged in 
making a catalogue of the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s muniments, which, unfortunately, still 
remains in manuscript. Now, while the 
Record Commissioners, hampered by the ac- 
cumulation of material which was growing 
under their hands, were still delaying to 
publish their Ely report, Mr. Gibbons has 
all but forestalled them with his calendar. 
Dr. Jessopp had made it known that the 
Ely documents were distributed in three 
depositories, no one of which was a suitable 
home for them, and that they were not 
easily accessible to students. The bishop 
promptly set himself to remedy this. He 
has collected all his archives into one 
muniment room at the palace of Ely, 
appointed a custodian, invited all duly 
qualified students to make free use of them, 
and has furnished all those interested in 
such matters with this noble calendar; so 
that now any document may be referred to 
in a few minutes, while a brief syllabus 
affords some clue to the nature of its con- 
tents. The volume is all that a catalogue 
ought to be. An octavo of nearly 600 
pages, it is printed in most legible type, 
arranged in the most convenient manner, 
furnished with complete personal and other 
indices; and though the paper is of the 
thickest and the toughest, it is so free from 
all adulterating materials that the book 
weighs less than three pounds. Mr. Gibbons 
has not thought it enough to calendar the 
episcopal documents; he has added an 
‘‘ Appendix of Records and MSS. in various 
Depositories relating to the Old Diocese of 
Ely,” comprehending a large number of 
Institutions to be found in the Lambeth 
Library, Heralds’ Visitations at the 
College of Arms, and various MSS. at the 
Record Office and the Britisa Museum. It 
is obvious that such a boox as this must be 
indispensable to the man, whosoever he may 
be, who shall 1erea t »r undertake to write the 
history not only of the diocese of Ely, but 
of the university or the county of Cambridge. 
So far neither the county nor the university 
has found an historian. The great work of 
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Prof. Willis, edited with commendable learn- 
ing by Mr. J. W. Clark in 1886, professes 
to be no more than an architectural history, 
though in truth it is a great deal more. 
Cole’s ‘Collections for a History of the 
County’ are of a most miscellaneous cha- 
racter, and are scrappy and extremely un- 
equal in usefulness. Bentham’s great work 
is not much more than a laborious mono- 
graph upon the cathedral and its func- 
tionaries. Even the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has not yet succeeded 
in finding any one to undertake a short his- 
tory of the diocese. With Mr. Gibbons’s 
calendar ready to hand it will be com- 
paratively easy for an ambitious scholar to 
make a reputation for himself if he have 
any faculty for entering into and describing 
the academic or the ecclesiastical life of the 
past. 

Mr. Gibbons has very quietly pointed out 
‘ene mistake made by Dr. Jessopp, who some- 
how confused the names of Samuel Pegge and 
Samuel Peck. It was the latter, and not the 
former, who bought at a grocer’s shop in 
Cambridge for waste paper the precious 
register of Bishop Arundel’s episcopate. 
Happily this is not the only ancient docu- 
ment which, after having been stolen from 
the episcopal archives, has subsequently been 
recovered. The beautiful Denny Abbey 
MS. of the sixteenth century, after going 
through some romantic adventures, was 
restored to Bishop Keene in 1776; and the 
fifteenth century rem‘ster marked Liber B, 
whose whereabouts was only made known 
by the Commissioners in their First Report, 
has once again found its place among the 
Ely archives, having been purchased of its 
late owner by the present bishop for 151. 
There still remains one precious register 
which ought to be taken to its proper home. 
It is now in the library of Lord Leconfield, 
and has been described in the Appendix 
to the Sixth Report. How it got to Pet- 
worth it would, perhaps, be impossible now 
to say; but it ought not to be there except 
on the ground that possession is nine-tenths 
of the law. 








The Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter in the Light of Old Testament 
Criticism and the History of Religions. 
Eight Lectures (the Bampton Lectures, 
1889). By T. Kelly Cheyne, D.D. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Pror. CHEYNE sums up the object of his 
discourses in the following words :— 


‘*Tt is primarily historical, but also in a very 
real sense apologetic. At the present juncture 
we seem to need a more critical study of the 
facts which condition the outward form of 
Christianity. Some of the most important of 
these are, of course, to be found in the Old 
Testament, as the crown of which we may justly 
regard the Psalms. The history of the growth 
of the Psalter must therefore first of all be 
studied, and if the whole of it, practically, 
should prove to belong to the great post-Exilic 
period, we shall have to compare the religious 
ideas of the Psalter, obtained by a careful 
exegesis, with those of the peoples with whom 
the Israelites came into the closest contact.” 
The results which Canon Cheyne offers in 
his bulky volume of five hundred pages 
have been practically a settled matter in 
the Dutch and German schools of Biblical 
criticism for a comparatively long time. 





But it required ten years for the lecturer to 
arrive at the same conclusion. ‘In 1880,” 
he says, 

‘*seeing too much with the eyes of my expected 
readers, I adopted a possible, but not sufficiently 
probable view of certain psalms, and a possible, 
but not sufficiently probable view of the central 
prophecy of the second Isaiah. In 1890, seeing 
entirely with my own eyes not less as an 
apologist than a critic, I offer to my readers 
the truest solution which I can find of these 
and of all other problems, believing that this 
course is now, for the Church itself, both neces- 
sary and right.” 

It is strange to find that such a learned 
and critical author should have taken so 
long a time to find out the truth, which lay 
open before him all the time; but Canon 
Cheyne is now a thoroughgoing adherent 
of the critical school as regards the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, and we shall 
follow his labours from this point of 
view. There is no need in a brief review 
to argue for or against the conclusions 
to which the lecturer has come. All that 
can be done here is to supply a_ short 
analysis of the lectures and of the com- 
prehensive notes and appendices. Canon 
Cheyne relies chiefly on the historical facts 
contained in the various Psalms for assign- 
ing to them their dates in the post-Exilic 
period, whether it be the Persian epoch, 
the Greeco- Syrian, or the Maccabean. 
The first lecture has for its object to show 
“that the Psalter as we have it was pre- 
ceded by one or more minor Psalters. It 
shows this, and more than this. The 
colophon, ‘The prayers of David, the son 
of Jesse, are ended,’ must originally have 
been appended to a collection of psalms, 


each of which was headed 79, @. é., written 
by David.” Further on it is argued con- 
vincingly that books iv. and v. of the 
Psalms are contemporary with a reorganiza- 
tion of the Temple music under Simon the 
Maccabee. The analysis of these two books 
is the object of the second lecture. That 
there are a few Maccabean Psalms even in 
the second and third books of the Psalms 
is explained in the third and fourth lectures. 
The earliest of the minor Psalters is dis- 
cussed in the fifth lecture. Here nothing is 
left to David. These are the lectures which 
deal with the critical and philological side 
of the Psalms. The following three lectures 
contain expositions on the traditions concern- 
ing the Psalms and the theology contained 
in them. The most important lecture is the 
sixth, where Canon Cheyne maintains that 
no ‘‘ important novel beliefs” of the Psalter 
were borrowed from other nations with 
whom the Jews came in contact. He says :— 
‘* Where the same or analogous beliefs existed 
in Israel and among the Babylonians or the 
Persians, the development of these must have 
been helped forward in Israel by its contact 
with born adherents of the other religions. The 
lofty mysticism of the Psalms, however, is 
neither of Persian nor of Babylonian origin.” 
The close of the lectures treats of the 
important question, Had any of the 
psalmists a conception of a judgment of 
individuals, both good and bad, after death, 
to be distinguished from the final judgment 
of the world? Here, as in most of the 
lectures, too many opinions, accompanied 
with long quotations from various theo- 
logical works, are adduced, and _ the 


multifarious reading of the preacher 


makes it difficult to form a clear idea of 
the exact nature of his conclusions. Ind 
the summing up atthe end of each lecture jg 
eagerly looked for by the reader, and gti] 
more must it have been looked for by the 
lecturer’s audience. The notes at the end 
of each lecture are full of philological learn. 
ing, as well as dissertations on the com. 
parative study of religion; the Hellenistic 
literature, the Persian books ‘ Yasna’ ang 
the ‘Gathas,’ and the Assyrian incantg. 
tions, being all touched upon, not to speak 
of Talmudic, Rabbinic, and patristic literg. 
ture. This abundance of material makes jt 
difficult for the beginner to grasp the 
whole subject adequately. The notes, which 
might often be considered as dissertations, 
are followed by two elaborate appendices: 
(1) “Last Words on Maccabean Psalms 
and other Points”; (2) “ The Linguistic 
Affinities of the Psalms.” The latter we 
consider the best thing in the book, for 
it is the first serious attempt to apply 
linguistic criticism to the Psalms; and 
although Canon Cheyne says rightly that 
‘there is no more delicate problem than to 
select linguistic evidence of the date of 
Biblical documents,” we may say that he 
has plainly made it evident that in nearly 
all the Psalms are found Aramaic or post- 
classical expressions, indicating the post- 
Exilic period of the composition of the 
Psalter. The two indices, viz., (1) of the 
names and subjects, (2) of the passages 
from the Scriptures and other ancient 
books, will greatly help the reader. In a 
lengthy introduction Canon Cheyne has 
thought it necessary to trace the course of 
his life, thoughts, and researches in order 
to explain the apparent vacillations which 
are found in his numerous books and essays 
on Old Testament criticism and theology 
from 1869 to the present time. It would 
have been better not to dwell on the diff. 
culties of his early life; but as these are 
mentioned in a naive fashion, the reader 
may be inclined not to grumble at little 
passages of autobiography. 








The Queen’s Commission : How to Prepare for 
It, How to Obtain It, and How to Use It. 
By Capt. G. J. Younghusband. (Murray. 


Wuen a civilian wishes to put his son 
into the army, his first step is generally 
to consult some military friend about the 
steps necessary to be taken to obtain a 
commission, the cost of the training, the 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
branches of the service, and the amount of 
private allowance needed by a young officer. 
His friend may, however, have re 
several years ago, in which case his know- 
ledge is likely to be out of date. Again, 
his opinion may be worth having only with 
respect to the particular branch to which 
he belonged. Finally, he will in most 
instances be incompetent to advise as to 
the nature and cost of the preparation for 
a military career. To supply, therefore, 
an obvious want Capt. Younghusband has 
published a handy, impartial, and practical 
little book. 
In the opinion of many persons it 1s 4 
moot point whether a lad should be trained 
in the military classes of a public school ot 
at acrammer’s. The author, after discuss 





ing the various arguments for and against, 
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ans uD in favour of the public school, and 


chiefly on account of the superior discipline 
and moral training received there. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that if the teach- 
ing is not of a nature to secure a good chance 
of passing, there is poor consolation to be 
found in the fact that the lad has acquired 
a taste for healthy sports and has not fallen 
into habits of loafing and dissipation. A 
plan more likely to lead to successful results 
and it is a discredit to the public schools 
that it should be so—is to send a boy 
frst to a public school, and secondly, for 
the last six months, to a carefully selected 
crammer’s in the country. 

A large number of young men enter 
the army through the militia; but though, 
of course, the militia is a last resource in 
the case of young fellows who fail in the 
competition for the military colleges, as 
also in the case of those who decide on 
joining the army when too late to try 
for Woolwich or Sandhurst, this is the 
worst way of obtaining admission. In the 
first place, the military training is hurried, 
and consequently superficial. In the second 
place, the cost is greater than that of the 
ordinary mode of entrance. In the third place, 
during training the young militia subaltern is 
not subjected to the same amount of social 
supervision with which a subaltern in a 
line regiment meets, and which is much 
needed by lads of from seventeen to twenty 
years of age. In the fourth place, when 
he is at the crammer’s during the intervals 
of training it is impossible to make him 
submit to any discipline out of the lecture- 
rom. Finally, the periods of training 
break harmfully into the course of in- 
struction. Besides, there is the loss of 
time to be considered, an important matter 
in these days of enforced retirement for 
age; and it is therefore no wonder that 
the author, though setting forth impartially 
the advantages and disadvantages of enter- 
ing through the militia, evidently thinks 
that the disadvantages preponderate. 

To obtaining a commission by passing 
through the ranks Capt. Younghusband is 
decidedly opposed. We cannot quite go 
with him in all respects, yet we thoroughly 
concur with him in considering that ‘‘ most 
men lose more than they gain during their 
rm of service in the ranks: in self- 
rliance, in manner, in polish—even in 
speech.” Capt. Younghusband thinks that 
the Commander-in-Chief has done well in 
recently issuing an order that no com- 
mission from the ranks should be granted 
uder six years’ service. It is obvious 
that the Commander-in-Chief has done this 
vith a view to preventing young men being 
jobbed into commissions after a merely 
nominal service in the ranks. Yet but for 
this danger it might fairly be argued that 
ifa young man is worth anything, he ought 
fo obtain sufficient practical experience in 
two years’ service, of which, if possible, only 
ix months should be passed as a private. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Expenses” is most use- 
ul, for questions on that point are often put 
by fathers to their military friends, and the 
aiswers are various and vague. For a cadet 
at Sandhurst the author considers that 
0. a year is sufficient for pocket-money 
md travelling expenses; and we are dis- 
sed to agree with him. As to allow- 
mees after entering the army, the author 
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considers that no man should join the in- 
fantry with less than 120/. a year in addition 
to his pay, unless his regiment is in India, 
‘“‘ where a subaltern can just live on his pay, 
but an extra 50/. a year should be given him 
to make his life fairly comfortable.’”’ "With 
respect to India, we may observe that much 
depends not only on the regiment, but on the 
station. In the cavalry, 500/. a year will, as 
the author says, enable a man to live com- 
fortably in any regiment, save, perhaps, the 
10th Hussars, though Capt. Younghusband 
does not make that exception. Indeed, we 
are of opinion that as little as 300/. a year 
would suffice for a fairly prudent man in 
some of the more economical cavalry regi- 
ments, provided the officer is well started 
and receives an occasional present when he 
has to purchase a new charger. In a field 
or garrison battery the cost of living is rather 
less than in the infantry, while in the En- 
gineers after the first three years no allow- 
ance at all is needed. 

In the chapter headed ‘On Joining a 
Regiment”? valuable practical advice is 
given; but a judicious brother officer is, after 
all, more useful than any number of printed 
hints. The information respecting outfits 
and examinations is also worthy of study ; 
but we must warn the reader that, in view 
of the constant changes taking place in the 
latter, the latest orders on the subject have 
always to be consulted. 

In conclusion, it is only common justice to 
say that Capt. Younghusband has produced 
a book full of sound counsel and valuable 
information, arranged in a very handy 
manner, and most pleasantly written. 








The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the 
Sermones Vulgares of Jacques de Vitry. 
Edited, with Introduction, Analysis, and 
Notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane, M.A. 
(Folk-lore Society.) 

Tue work of the Folk-lore Society has un- 

doubtedly been advancing yearly in both 

scholarship and efficiency, and the present 
volume ought to go a long way towards 
spreading the reputation of the Society and 
increasing its membership. The conversion 
of all branches of antiquarian research 
from dilettante pastimes to scientific studies 
is one of the most marked features of our 
mental progress to-day. The mere hap- 
hazard collector of antiquarian facts, the 
man who picks up a few local customs and 
strings them together without comparative 
knowledge, is no more an antiquary or a 
folk-lorist than the boy who chases butter- 
flies is an entomologist. It is quite true that 
the process by which antiquarian, Oriental, 
and folk-lore societies are being converted 
into learned societies—that is, into groups of 
scholars pursuing a common scientific object 
—is not at present complete. The dilettante 
still puts in an appearance, and occasionally 
links Ato Z in a manner which delights 
his brethren, but renders thoroughly aghast 
those of his co-members who believe com- 
parative philology, folk-lore, and mythology 
to be sciences which have already reached 
definite laws of growth for the phenomena 
with which they profess to deal. It is not 
too much to say that still in many cases 
the most valuable written communication 
which a member can make to a society 
takes the form of a cheque. The persistent 





attempts of the Folk-lore Society to deal 
with its topics in a scholarly and scientific 
manner deserve all encouragement, and its 
publications are as a whole remarkable for 
the absence of the mere dilettante spirit. 
Prof. Crane has chosen a most interesting 
topic, and one on which but few English 
works have hitherto been published. The 
medieval sermon and service books are, for 
the historian of civilization, full of material 
which has been far from fully utilized up 
to the present time. This material is 
chiefly to be found in confessional books, 
such as the ‘ Beichtspiegel,’ the ‘Seelen 
Trost,’ the ‘Hymelstrasse,’ and innumerable 
other compendia. These works, besides 
containing a great number of exempla such 
as Prof. Crane has now published, are a 
perfect mine of wealth for popular supersti- 
tions and customs in the Middle Ages. Danc- 
ing and games, magic and witchcraft, high 
festivals and old heathen deities, all receive 
notice. Herodias and Diana, Frau Holde 
and Frau Berchta, the Alp, the Trud, and 
the Unhuld, are all cited as examples of 
what the pious Christian is not to break the 
first commandment by believing in; while 
witches, incantations, power of herbs, wax- 
figure making, “‘ measuring,” &c., all receive 
due attention under one or other command- 
ment. The exempla which occur in the- 
confessional books are in some respects also 
more interesting than those in the sermons ;~ 
they appear taken more directly to point & 
moral, and they often savour more of* 
medieval thought. The exempla of De Vitry 
are rather of interest from the standpoint 
of what Prof. Crane terms comparative 
‘‘ storiology ” than from the light they throw 
on folk-custom. So many of them have a 
Latin or an Eastern origin that they do not. 
by their contents much elucidate the age im 
which they were used. The facts, however, 
that they could be used in the pulpit, that 
collections of them were published for the 
use of preachers, and that they were trans-.-- 
ferred from one writer to another over all’ 
Christendom through several centuries, are 
most interesting for the historian of civiliza- 
tion. Herein we think the chief merit of 
the present work lies. The mere republica- 
tion of the exempla was in itself, no doubt, , 
of value as material upon which to base - 
further researches, but the capital point of © 
the present volume is Prof. Crane’s historical 
introduction and the accompanying appen- - 
dices. The author speaks modestly of his . 
introduction as being carried out in ‘an. 
incomplete and imperfect manner,” but this - 
will certainly not be the impression of any. 
reader possessing a less wide knowledge than. 
the author of medieval pulpit literature. 
After an interesting account of Jacques de 
Vitry’s life and of his adventures in the 
Holy Land as Bishop of Acre, Prof. Crane 
analyzes his extant writings in two groups, 
‘historical and concionatory.” In the 
second group occur the ‘Sermones Vul- 
gares,’ from which the exempla or anecdotes 
are culled. Like Herolt’s ‘ Promptuaria,’ 
the exempla of De Vitry seem very early to 
have been collected from his sermons and 
published either separately or as an ap- 
pendix to them, with a view to their ready 
use by other preachers. It was probably 
Jacques’s power of appealing to the popular 
sense of humour by stories of this kind 
which made him such a powerful preacher 
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of the Crusades, and we wish that the present 
volume had contained an entire sermon or 
two, that we might have had adequate means 
of rating the proportion of Jacques’s success 
which may have been due to his capacity as 
story-teller. To judge by his tales, Jacques 
was not so well acquainted with popular 
habits and superstitions as Herolt, though, 
of course, considerable allowance must be 
made for the great development in preach- 
ing in the period of two centuries which 
intervenes between them. In the second 
part of his introduction Prof. Crane gives 
us a most excellent account of the use of 
exempla in sermons posterior to those of De 
Vitry; this shows very wide reading and 
a due appreciation of the medieval spirit. 
The only fault we can find with it is the 
somewhat narrow limits to which it has 
been, possibly of necessity, confined. It 
is to be hoped Prof. Crane may some day 
publish an account of the medieval use of 
exempla, not only in sermons, but also in 
religious teaching of all sorts, especially in 
catechetical writings. Itis certainly a most 
striking instance of the curious influence of 
the folk-spirit on the Church in the Middle 
Ages to find that before the invention of 
printing and the age of facetie and 
jest-books, didactic theology was the chief 
instrument for spreading A%sopian fables 
and folk-tales. As might naturally be ex- 
pected, great point was occasionally made 
of the tale, and the moral was very secon- 
dary; it was an easy method for a ready 
tongue to make a reputation as a popular 
preacher, till Dante could write :— 

Ora si va con motti e con iscede 

A predicare ; e pur che ben si rida 

Gonfia ’] cappuccio, e pid non si richiede ; 
and till councils had to intervene and for- 
bid preachers ‘‘ne historias ex apocryphis 
scriptoribus populo narrent... . ne ineptas 
et ridiculas fabulas recenseant.’’ Dante 
might write the same of some of the 
preachers of to-day, but where are the 
councils which could restrain them ? 

It is interesting to know that a work 
entitled ‘The Preacher’s Promptuary of 
Anecdote’ was published in London so late 
as 1884, and contains six tales at least which 
are to be found in the old medieval col- 
lections. Prof. Crane concludes his work 
with upwards of 230 pages of “ Analysis 
and Notes,” giving a brief résumé of each 
story, and an account, where possible, of its 
earliest source—as often as not Oriental—and 
its transition from one medisval sermon- 
writer and story-teller to another. The whole 
of this appendix is replete with interest, and 
although the author has derived considerable 
assistance from the great German researches 
in the same field, he yet exhibits a width of 
reading and a brevity and accuracy of state- 
ment which place his contributions to 
‘“‘storiology” in the first rank. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


A Moorland Idyl. By Algernon Gissing. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Jardyne’s Wife. By C. J. Wills. 3 vols. 


(Trischler & Co.) 

Darrell’s Dream. By Christopher Horner. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

“ Cornered.” By Norman Porritt. (Leaden- 
hall Press.) 





Retribution: a Corsican Vendetta Story. By 
Philippe Tonelli. (Dean & Son.) 

Defaced. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Constance. Par Th. Bentzon. (Paris, Cal- 
mann Lévy.) 


Mr. Gissine possesses so much directness of 
manner and singleness of aim that one can 
overlook the roughness with which many de- 
tails of ‘A Moorland Idyl’ are treated. On 
a single page one reads, ‘‘ Prudence on the 
part of Kellie conjoined to keep them apart” 
—‘‘ this man had experienced such extremity 
of feeling......that he now dared hardly trust 
himself to the peril of an interview” —‘‘ under 
the pressure of such violent passion as he 
felt Redpath arouse in him, it would have 
been difficult to ensure the consequences.” 
Mr, Gissing does not always write like this ; 
but evidently he does not stop to consider 
how he should write when he knows what 
he has to say, and means to say it. His 
story is of a wild girl on the Cheviot moor- 
lands, beloved by a dour minister, whose ill- 
ordered life ends in a catastrophe. The plot 
is not original, and the construction is not 
particularly strong, but the story itself is 
sufficiently interesting. 

In ‘Jardyne’s Wife’ Mr. Wills shows 
a vivacious and spirited manner that is not 
without a touch of impertinence. It is in 
half satirical, half good-natured vein that he 
“chaffs’’ his public—the trick is sometimes 
amusing, sometimes irritating. Amongst 
other things he makes merry over three- 
volume padding and descriptive make- 
weight. He certainly stays his own hand 
in the matter of natural scenery and 
‘‘common objects of the hedgerow,” yet he 
is not guiltless of padding of another sort. 
As those who read will discover, ‘ Jardyne’s 
Wife’ has a good deal in it besides the 
criminal case with which it is concerned. 
Mr. Wills, with his “up to date” sort of 
manner rather than style, says now and 
then a smart thing, or offers a whimsical 
reflection on men and manners, and it is 
some of this we venture to call “‘ padding.” 
The case itself—it is one of poisoning—is 
not very exciting or absorbing, for we are 
all the time in the secret of Mrs. Jardyne’s 
innocence, and have before us the loophole 
of escape that is to save her in spite of the 
verdict. To maintain excitement in such a 
thing there must be an element of uncer- 
tainty, and not entire absence of all ‘“ pos- 
sible, probable, shadow of doubt.” As for 
Miss Bagge and Mr. Pottinger (yclept the 
Dreadful One), they are sometimes funny, 
but with far too much caricature about 
them, and too evidently ‘‘ dragged in.”” The 
principals themselves are not interesting, 
and there is, orso it seems to us, a conspicuous 
absence of sufficiency of motive in every- 
thing that takes place. Yet with incident, 
movement, and the ‘‘modern touch” ‘ Jar- 
dyne’s Wife’ is the sort of novel to please 
some folk. 

The author of ‘ Darrell’s Dream’ “ wishes 
the reader safely through a tedious story.” 
It is pleasant to meet so much modesty, but 
the quality would have been better proved 
by not writing at all; for though not tedious, 
the story is slight and commonplace. The 
writer has a sympathetic feeling for Sussex 
scenery, and his story, if rather silly, is 
wholesome enough. May we add that “the 
crack of the driver’s whip’”’ is not a usual 





adjunct of the progress of the “ 
or well-appointed dogeart’’ ? 

‘Cornered’ is the kind of story there js ho 
need to say much about, except that it seems 
written by a commonplace rather than g 
stupid person. It furnishes, indeed, indica. 
tions of a certain amount of rather second-rat, 
ability; in style and workmanship it may 
not be wrong to add that it is more thay 
second rate. The material is not wholly 
uninteresting, nor the people; here anq 
there is a touch of a kind of fun even; by; 
a something so very matter-of-fact and 
uncompromising dominates it all that, with 
the best intentions, one cannot find it attrac. 
tive. Bank clerks and City “gents” 
generally flit through its pages ; the dangers 
(especially to neophytes) of dealings with 
the Stock Exchange are exhibited, not 
without common sense and understanding; 
yet whatever the author touches becomes 
not so much weak as prosaic, why or wher. 
fore is not easy to say. We therefore leaye 
the reader to agree with us or to forma 
different opinion of his own. 

‘Retribution’ lends its name to a volume 
containing some half dozen or so of stories, 
though no mention of more than one is on 
the title-page. They are all Corsican, and 
slight and sketchy enough, with, perhaps, 
more guide-book interest than any other 
about them, for the imagination and fancy 
are not of a high order. The volume is, in 
fact, as meritless as such volumes often are, 
and the illustrations are on a par with it. 

We have struggled in vain with the 
“ historical sketch,” and we give it up. From 
the title-page, with its lines about “the 
mooned Ashtaroth,” who is described as 
‘“‘throned upon the breast lieu of Aryan 
clown,” to the last page, on which Sir 
Richard Pole is entered, apparently, as the 
husband of Henry Tudor, we cannot make 
out what the author is about. The defacing 
of the Countess of Salisbury’s chapel in 
Christchurch Priory seems to have sug- 
gested his rhapsodies, but when we tried 
to master ‘“‘these pages, although strictly 
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historical,” ‘we ‘beat’ our ‘breast’ like | 


the ‘ wedding guest,’ for we ‘heard the loud 
bassoon’ ”’ (p. 20). 

The accomplished French lady who writes 
under the name of “Th. Bentzon”’ has not 
prepared us by any of her very numerous 
previous novels for so remarkable a work 
as ‘Constance.’ There is now no type of 
novel too difficult to be attempted by a 
writer who has dealt thus successfully with 
situations so complex as those which we 
find here. ‘Constance’ is an excellent book, 
to be recommended to all classes of readers. 








LAW BOOKS. 


The Solicitor’s Clerk: a Handy Book upon the 
Ordinary Practical Work of a Solicitor’s Office. 
By Charles Jones. (Effingham Wilson & 00.) 
—This little book is written by a managing cler! 
for the benefit of younger clerks, beginning, it 
may be, as cffice boys, who may hope ultimately 
to rise to the position of managing clerks in 
their turn. It is a most useful little book, and 
does credit both to the heart and the head of 
the author-—to the heart, because written 1n 4 
friendly and encouraging spirit towards young 
beginners ; to the head, because the items of 
information are, for the most part, judiciously 
selected and lucidly set forth. e sho 


advise Mr. Jones in his second edition to keep 
a watchful eye on his printer as regards commas, 
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ghich are dispensed with lavish profusion in 
the present edition, and occasion many obscu- 
rities which certainly do not exist in the author’s 
own brain. The plan of the book is compre- 
hensive in its particular way. It takes the young 
clerk, from his first task of copying a draft, 
upwards by successive stages till he reaches the 
practice of the county courts, bankruptcy courts, 
and High Court, and even touches upon the 
lofty subject of costs—as to which the author 
tells us that ‘‘ it is possible for a first-rate man 
to make a bill of costs come to double the 
amount that an indifferent hand would obtain 
from the same materials.” The charming 
yaiveté of this remark lightens our labours as 
we plod on through more prosaic matters. The 
tables of various kinds—common abbreviations, 
abbreviated titles of reports, scales of costs, &c. 
will be most useful to those for whom the 
book is specially intended. In legal matters of 
a higher kind the author, as might be expected 
from his not being a lawyer, is not always a 
safe guide. It would puzzle the most acute of 
readers to make out from the ‘‘ Table of Suc- 
cession” how the personal property would go 
if an intestate left a mother and several sets of 
nephews and nieces. In the same table, under 
thetitle ‘‘ Cousins,” there is nothing to show 
that a first cousin would come before a twen- 
tieth ; on the contrary, the actual words of the 
table would lead the reader to suppose that they 
would take the personalty equally between 
them. We are aware that the author has bor- 
rowed this table (with due acknowledgment) 
from another book, but he makes himself re- 
sponsible for it by incorporating it in his own 
work. If Mr. Jones’s little book should pass 
into a second edition—an event which we think 
by no means unlikely—he will do well to formu- 

latea set of rules embracing the whole law of 
descent (there are existing books even smaller 
than his own which would assist him in the 

task), instead of reprinting an empirical table 

compiled by somebody else. The words 

“acquired the fee by purchase and not by 

descent ” are misleading in the absence of any 

mention of the special meaning given to ‘‘ the 

purchaser” by 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 106. The 

expression ‘‘ real property, except leaseholds,” 

implies that leaseholds are real property, which 

is not the case. At p. 40, ‘relate to deeds 

since the passing of the Act” is ambiguous ; it 

should be ‘‘ executed since,” &c. At p. 52 the 

words ‘‘ execution of the deed by the grantor ” 

should stop short at the word ‘‘deed.” At p. 9 

the unusual word ‘‘ profoundedly ” puzzles us con- 

foundedly—if we may use such an expression 

without offending the author, who is very fond 

of a joke himself. The advice as to the best 

way of holding oneself when writing seems to 

be sound ; but we demur to the allegation that 

it will infallibly produce a good hand. 


because it ‘‘says that no part of the will must 
appear below or after the signature,” for the 
Act merely says that so much as appears below 
or after shall be invalid. The erroneous state- 
ment that a wife must leave children in order 
that the husband may have curtesy has dis- 
appeared ; but the account of an estate by the 
curtesy is still very loose, and the reader would 
be justified in concluding from it that the 
curtesy extends to all landed property of the 
wife, whereas, in fact, several important kinds 
are excepted. The mistake as to a surviving 
husband taking all the wife’s personal property 
without administration is removed, but in 
such manner as to make it appear that he 
takes all by means of administration—in other 
words, none without. The error as to grand- 
children, the children of deceased sons and 
daughters, is repeated with some elaboration, 
ten such persons being made to take equally in 
tenths, whereas one, the only child of a son, 
should have athird; three, the childrenof another 
son, a third amongst them; and six, the children 
ofa third son, the remaining third amongst them. 
The passage as to the eldest male taking real 
property when there are several males of equal 
degree of consanguinity still holds its place ; so 
does that which asserts the identity of the laws 
of England and India as regards wills and intes- 
tacy. The former would in many cases give a 
landed estate to the son of a younger son in pre- 
ference to the son of the eldest son ; the latter 
ignores some of the most remarkable enactments 
of the Anglo-Indian legislative authorities. The 
arrangement of the book has been improved in 
some respects ; the numbering of the paragraphs 
has been settled on a new footing, so that the 
extraordinary lacuna which we pointed out be- 
tween numbers 2021 and 2376 no longer exists. 
On the other hand, haste and half-knowledge 
are visible as before, notwithstanding correc- 
tions here and there. We are told that, under 
the Inheritance Act of 1833, the descent of real 
property is to be traced from the ‘‘last pur- 
chaser,” instead of the ‘‘ purchaser ” as defined 
in the Act—i.e., the last person entitled other- 
wise than by inheritance, who may, of course, 
not be a purchaser at all in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Dower is ignored in the statement 
that a husband’s property is ‘‘not in any way 
affected by his marriage”; while in another place 
the author tells us that, if dower be not barred, 
the widow is entitled ‘‘ both to that and her 
jointure,” oblivious of the fact that jointure is 
defined as ‘‘a competent provision in lieu of 
dower.” The Wills Act, passed fifty-four 
years ago, provides most carefully for inter- 
lineations and other alterations in wills after 
execution ; yet it is asserted in an unqualified 
manner that ‘‘ insertions ” made after execution 
are void, and may, under certain circumstances, 
invalidate the whole will. The right of a soldier 





Beeton’s Law Book: Everybody’s Lawyer. 
Ninth Edition, entirely rewritten, and including 
the Legislation of 1890. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 
—Imperfect and faulty as this book still is, it 
would be unjust to withhold our acknowledg- 
ment of the correction of sume of the errors on 
which we animadverted in 1889, when the 
seventh edition was before us. In place of the 
alleged exemption of legacies under 201. from 

y duty, we now find a true statement that 
the exemption in question is abolished ; but the 
author forgets to mention the exemption which 
really exists, where the whole estate is less than 
100., under 43 Vict. c. 14, s. 13. It is incorrect 
to treat estates ‘‘of not more than 300I. in 
value” as free from legacy duty, for they pay 
full duty unless probate or administration is 
taken out under 44 Vict. c. 12, ss. 33-36 (which 
Sentirely optional), and even then they pay a 
fixed duty of 30s. ‘‘in full satisfaction of any 

to legacy duty,” &. The Wills Act 
Amendment Act, 1852, is now mentioned in its 
er place ; but the author is rash in con- 
duding that it does not modify the words “at 
foot or end thereof” in the Wills Act, 





or sailor to make a will under the age of twenty- 
one is passed over ; so is the right of an executor 
to succeed in default of relations ; so is the dis- 
tinction between the heir and the other children 
in respect of advances—but why should we con- 
tinue the list? The book claims to have been 
‘‘entirely rewritten” on the present occasion. 
Perhaps when it has been entirely rewritten 
three or four times more we may be able to 
give it a less chilling reception. 

Powers, Duties, and Liabilities of Directors, 
under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. By 
Thos. W. Haycraft, Esq. (Effingham Wilson 
& Co.)—This little book is convenient for the 
pocket, but cannot be looked upon as a satis- 
factory guide. Numerous legal propositions are 
laid down without reference to authority, e. q., 
that directors may replace out of capital any 
money improperly paid out of profits ; that an 
‘‘untrue statement,” within the Act of 1890, 
must be a statement ‘‘ of an existing fact”; and 
that actions may be brought (in case of false 
statements) for rescission of contract. We do 
not say that these allegations are erroneous, 


they are not erroneous, Where the author relies 
on statutory authority, he frequently fails to 
give the true effect of the sections referred to ; 
thus, at pp. 92, 93, he puts ‘‘directors and 
managers ” for directorsor managers, and ‘‘penalty 
of five pounds” for penalty not exceeding five 
pounds for every day, &c. Imagine a guinea- 
pig director’s consternation at having to pay 701. 
for a fortnight’s delay, when he fondly hoped 
to appease the goddess of justice with a 5/. note ! 
At p. 96 the reference ‘‘ss. 56, 61,” should be 
ss. 56, 60, as section 61 relates to a different 
subject. Mr. Haycraft does not, we think, 
notice the curious circumstance that the Direc- 
tors’ Liability Act, 1890, while protecting share- 
holders, debenture - holders, and debenture 
stock-holders, makes no mention of holders of 
ordinary or preference stock. The index is not 
sufficiently searching ; it might be greatly en- 
larged with advantage to the reader. 











LOCAL HISTORY. 


History and Traditions of Darwen and its 
People. By J. G. Shaw. (Blackburn, Toul- 
min ; London, Stock.)—Mr. Shaw’s volume is 
divided into two sections. The first portion, 
which is devoted to the general history of the 
town, does not seem to be worthy of its subject, 
Darwen, though a new town, owing its present 
rank to the industries which the steam engine 
may be said to have created, is an old village, 
and as such worthy of a history compiled by 
one who is in sympathy with the Middle Ages 
and familiar with our secular and ecclesiastical 
records. Of such qualities Mr. Shaw shows few 
signs. It is hard to understand why every one 
who takes interest in the place where he lives 
should feel called upon to begin his annals at the 
most remote possible period. It was the habit of 
the monastic chroniclers to start with Adam and 
then work laboriously down -to their own days. 
We are not aware that they have ever been 
praised for this; but there were many excuses 
for a monk of the twelfth century which do not 
apply to writers of our own day. A modern 
author who has not had a thorough historical 
training, when he begins his history of some 
town or village far away in the remote past, is 
not to be distinguished from his medizeval pre 
decessor, except by the fact that it is far easier 
to epitomize the books of Moses than it is to 
make a connected sketch out of the chaos of 
matter with which even printed books furnish 
him. Mr. Shaw has grouped together a few 
facts as to the far-away past. We have not 
detected blunders, but there is no life in his 
narrative. When we say we have not come on 
mistakes, we mean errors as to the place of 
which he has written. His general knowledge 
of the past may be measured by his quoting, for, 
we suppose, the thousandth time, the silly tale of 
King James knighting the sirloin of beef. It is 
by no means settled when we ought to regard 
ancient history as having come to an end and 
modern history as having begun. As far, how- 
ever, as regards our towns and villages, we should 
fix a very recent date for modern history. No 
one who is not familiar with the use of our re- 
cords should meddle with things older than the 
Restoration—perhaps even the coming in of 
George I. would be a better date. When Mr. 
Shaw reaches these recent days he writes with 
thorough knowledge, and a love for his subject 
which seems wanting in the earlier portion. 
For this part of his work he has enjoyed the 
help of the late Mr. Jeremy Hunt—one whose 
capacious memory enclosed a wonderful mass of 
anecdote and genealogical facts relating to the 
families which have made Darwen what it is. 
It never can be insisted on too strongly that 
the pedigrees of the families which have worked 
themselves up during the last century and a 
half are as worthy of study as those of the 
Norman baronage. It is mere snobbishness 
to despise the pedigrees of the new races, 





but the reader has a right to have evidence that 





founded on a radically wrong conception 
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of the scientific uses of genealogy. It is, 
indeed, even more necessary to record at 
once all that is remembered concerning 
the ancestors of the new families, as they 
are somewhat absurdly called, than of those 
which have had some sort of distinction for cen- 
turies. Of these latter we need not fear that 
the evidences will perish ; of the former we shall 
know hardly anything with certainty when the 
old folk of the present time have passed away. 
As many of the best of our yeomen and peasants 
are emigrating every day to America and Aus- 
tralia, we may be sure that a time will come 
when the English ancestry of what will have 
then become foreign stocks will be carefully 
hunted for. To the over-sea genealogists of the 
near future we cannot imagine a more delightful 
book than the latter part of Mr. Shaw’s volume. 
Nearly the whole of it is given in the racy dia- 
lect in which Mr. Jeremy Hunt dictated it. Not 
only do we here gather endless pedigree details 
of the Marsdens, the Harwoods, the Hunts, and 
some dozen others of the same class, but we get 
little anecdotes which show what the Darwen 
country was like a century and a half ago. 
Nearly all these Darwen people seem to have 
been Nonconformists. Whether it was through 
the neglect of the ministers of the Established 
Church, or for some deeper reason, we are un- 
able to tell ; but then, as now, the greater part 
of the religious-minded of the Darwen people 
were attached to one or other of the Protestant 
Dissenting bodies. From the tabular state- 
ments Mr. Shaw gives, we gather that the Con- 
gregationalists and the Methodists are by far the 
most influential. Mr. Shaw gives an estimate 
(how arrived at we do not understand) of the 
incomes of the various non-established churches 
in 1873. Here we find the Congregationalists 
represented by 2,6731., the Wesleyan Methodists 
by 900/., and the Roman Catholics by 200]. We 
may assume, allowing but small margin for error, 
that the last body is composed almost entirely of 
Trish settlers, who work in the mills, pits, and 
quarries around. We are often told that the 
practice of calling nicknames is dying out. We 
do not think it is. Certainly the notes with 
which Mr. Hunt has supplied Mr. Shaw testify 
that at no very remote time they were the rule 
rather than the exception in the Darwen country. 
A man whose surname was Marsden christened 
his three sons Wellington, Nelson, and Blucher. 
Wellington, when he grew up to man’s estate, 
was known as ‘‘ Wellington o’ Owd Jack’s o’ 
Owd Jem’s o’ Isaac’s,” and his two brothers by 
equally cumbrous epithets. A certain Thomas 
Eccles always went by the name of ‘‘ Old Saplin 
Bough.” He was a peasant landholder. In the 
fence between him and his neighbour he one day 
discovered an oak sapling growing up. Witha 
forethought in which we wish he had found more 
imitators, he constructed a wicker fence around 
the young tree. His neighbour on the other side 
the hedge was, we conjecture, a utilitarian with 
no taste for rura] beauty. He forthwith named 
Eccles ‘‘Saplin Bough,” and the designation 
stuck to him throughout his life. 

Registre de V Eglise Wallonne de Southampton. 
Edited by Humphrey Marett Godfray.—Tran- 
script of the Registers of the Protestant Church 
at Guisnes. Edited by W. Minet and W. C. 
Waller. (Huguenot Society.)— Slowly, but 
surely, the Huguenot Society is progressing 
in its excellent undertaking. These two 
volumes are worthy of those which preceded 
them. The chief interest of the Southampton 
register is found in the list of ‘‘Jeusnes pub- 
licques qui se sont fectes en Ceste Eglise contre 
les tamps dafliction selon la coustume des 
eglises de Dieu,” commencing in 1568. Here 
can be seen how keenly the exiles ‘‘ for con- 
science’ sake” followed the fortunes of their 
brethren abroad ; while the popular alarm in 
England at the prospect of the Alengon marriage 
is reflected by the Church’s prayer (July 23rd, 
1579) ‘‘que dieu o’ ses eglises en ce paiis ne 
soient troublees par la venué du duc d’Alencon, 





de laquelle on parle beaucoup.” The earthquake 
of 1580 and comet of 1581 were both accepted 
as signs of the wrath of God ; while the dangers 
of the Protestants in Flanders were almost 
eclipsed by the ravages of the pestilence at 
Southampton _ itself 
months 50 of the refugees died from it and 
400 of the townspeople. But the victories of 
Henry of Navarre brought joy at length to 
their hearts, and humble thanks were rendered, 
in 1588, ‘‘pour la dissipation estrange de la 
flotte d’Espagne qui s’estoit rendue aux Costes 
d’Angleterre, pour conquester ledit royaume et 
le remettre sous la tyrannie du Pape.” These 
entries, which are carried down to 1721, enable 
us to see contemporary events from the stand- 
point of the refugees in our midst. Of their 
internal affairs, the most interesting are the 
entries relating to the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, participation in the sacrament 
being jealously guarded, and often forbidden. 
In 1573 an order was made, apparently by the 
magistrates of the town, that intending commu- 
nicants should produce witnesses, ‘‘ pour ferre 
paroir quilz estoient de la religion au paravant 
estre sortis de la France, de poeur de quelque 
faux frére qui vindroit pour espier sous ombre 
de la Religion.” Of the reasons given for refusing 
communion, we have space for one only : Robert 
Cousin was rejected, in 1568, ‘‘ pour de point 
recognoistre davoir trompé Corneille Poing 
Dextre, luy aiant vendu ung cheval qui ne 
voioit guerre, et ne lavoir pas advertys.” Even 
an exile for conscience’ sake was not proof 
against, we fear, ‘‘that last infirmity of noble 
mind.” — The register of Guisnes, which 
enjoys over its companion volume the ad- 
vantage of a preface, relates to what its editor 
describes as ‘‘ the religious centre of Protestant- 
ism in the North-East of France.” It extends 
from 1668 to 1685, and is chiefly of value for its 
genealogical information. The district round 
Guisnes was a stronghold of the reformed 
faith, a position it owed partly to the English 
occupation of the Pale, partly to the encourage- 
ment of Flemish immigration by the French 
court, and also to the introduction of foreign 
workmen under Colbert. There is even reason 
to believe that the Catholics were a minority 
in the district. The destruction by the Spaniards 
in 1641 of the neighbouring church at Marck 
increased the importance of the Guisnes 
‘‘Temple,” which had been founded about 
1600, and which flourished exceedingly down 
to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
proving a perpetual thorn in the side to the 
Bishops of Boulogne. A point that must often 
strike the genealogist in such registers as these 
is the occurrence of names usually associated 
with the Norman Conquest, but sometimes 
traceable to the far later immigration of 
refugees. Such are De le Haye, De le Mare, 
Dele Val, De Neufville, De Rivieres, De Vaux, 
De Villers, Flahault (reminding one of Alan 
fitz Flaald, ancestor of the Stuarts), Mallet, 
and Bailleul. But the Southampton register 
contains the more interesting names of the two. 
‘*Baillehache” isa surname that will be welcome 
to those who are familiar with the life of 
Becket. The index—so important a feature in 
publications of this character—is most carefully 
compiled in both volumes, and we hope the 
Society may be enabled to continue as success- 
fully as it has begun. 

History of Fringford, Hethe, Mixbury, Newton- 
Purcell, and Shelswell. Compiled by J. OC. 
Blomfield. (Stock.) — The village histories 
before us form the fifth part of the ‘ History 
of the Deanery of Bicester.’ They contrast 
favourably with most compilations of a similar 
nature that it has been our fortune to encounter. 
They are not—and we imagine do not hold 
themselves out to be—exhaustive, but they con- 
tain on most points all the information likely 
to be required. Early history is not neglected. 
We have accounts of the early Norman settlers 
in the several parishes; but here much more 


in 1583, where in six | 





. ————— 
information might have been given. Whe 
however, we arrive at the stormy days of an 
Tudors and Stuarts the information given, if 
not exhaustive, is very full. The contents of the 
parish chests have been examined, and they have 
in several cases rendered up valuable informa. 
tion. Village statistics of modern days, which are 
commonly neglected by the mere antiquary, are 
given in full, and will be found most useful to 
local people, who cannot, every time they desire 
information as to the place where they live, con. 
sult one of our great libraries. Mr. Blomfield 
has discovered an account of the tithes of Mix. 
bury, which seems to have been old in 1669. 
Though in seventeenth century English and 
spelling, it has about it the flavour of a far 
earlier time. There can be no wonder that 
many who were by no means Puritans or enemies 
of the Church establishment protested against 
tithes. The whole of the document is worth 
study as a picture of the state of thraldom which 
had gradually grown up. It must have been 
sufficiently hateful when all persons were of one 
way of thinking, but absolutely unbearable at 
a later time, when almost every hamlet con. 
tained some who refused to accept the teach. 
ings of the State religion. In more recent days 
the irritation must have been caused far more 
by the intermeddling of an outsider than by the 
value of the things taken. Here are a few 
specimens. A penny was to be paid for every 
foal that was dropped, and when a calf was 
slaughtered the right shoulder was to go to the 
parson. The tithe of milk was to begin to be 
paid nine nights after Holyrood day (May 3rd), 
and so to continue ‘‘ untill ye 1%* lamb bleateth 
within Mixbury after New Year’s day next 
ensuing.” Under Newton - Purcell we come 
on some good stories of Griffith Lloyd, who 
became rector in 1805, and held the benefice 
until 1842. He was one of the old sporting 
parsons whose memory now exists but as a 
tradition. They were as a class good, kindly 
men, who got on well with the rustics and 
farmers around them, but would have been a 
great trial to bishops of the modern type. 
Lloyd never made his own sermons, but had 
recourse to the then most popular of sermon- 
makers, Hugh Blair. This sometimes led to 
unfortunate mishaps. On one occasion he 
preached in February a discourse written 
expressly for Christmas Day. Gossips said of 
him that he was in the habit of putting off 
weddings and funerals so that these minor 
duties should not clash with his hunting ap- 
pointments. Under Mixbury we come upon 4 
sketch of a clergyman of a very different type 
of mind—William Palmer, the elder brother of 
Lord Selborne, whose knowledge of the litera- 
ture and history of the Oriental churches pro- 
bably surpassed that of any of his contem- 
poraries, and who will long be remembered for 
his wide and minute learning by the few who 
study the chronology of Assyria and Egypt. 
THosE who have read Mr. Hamilton Rogers's 
excellent ‘Memorials of the West’ can scarcely 
fail to admit both his local knowledge and his 
descriptive power. Unfortunately, however, 
what the author has to tell us in The Strife of 
the Roses and Days of the Tudors in the West 
(Exeter, Commin; London, Gibbings) is not 80 
much about the West Country as about the 
vicissitudes of six noble houses which figured 
prominently in English history during the course 
of a period far too widely extended. It appears 
that Mr. Rogers has nothing more to say about the 
local surroundings of these worthies than may be 
gleaned from county histories and guide-books, 
while his historical views are inspired by the 
ignorance and prejudice of the Tudor chroniclers. 
The remaining materials for his volume resemble 
in form that species of antiquarian gossip which 
is usually to be found in the last column of the 
local newspapers, with this difference, howevel, 
that Mr. Rogers is at least readable. There 18 
a real charm in his artless narrative which incites 
us to a perusal of a great number of questionable 
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ind unprofitable facts. It would have been 
better, we think, if the scope of the work had 
been less ambitious, and if the artificial and 
meaningless title and the headings of the 
chapters had been modified. ‘‘ Under the Hoof 
of the White Boar” is not good heraldry, 
neither is it correct natural history; and 
“Extinct for the White Rose” is certainly not 

English. The book is most handsomely 
pound, and is particularly well illustrated ; but 
if Mr. Rogers’s West-Country readers would be 
willing to forego the original poems in future, 
we should strongly advise their exclusion from 
another work of this kind. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Notes, by W. M. Rossetti. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 
Milton’s Arcades and Comus. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Indexes by A. W. Verity. 
(Cambridge, University Press. ) 
Gray’s Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by John Bradshaw, LL.D. — Shak- 
ve: King Lear. With Introduction and 
Notes by K. Deighton.—Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake. With Introduction and Notes by 
G. H. Stuart.—Scott’s Lay of the Last Min- 
str. Cantos IV.-VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by G. H. Stuart and 
F. H. Elliot. — Tennyson: Enoch Arden. 
With Introductions and Notes by W. T. 
Webb. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The New Universal Letter-Writer, in English 
and French. By J. McLaughlin. (Hachette 
& Co. 
Le Chee du Cygne. Par G. Ohnet. Edited 
by V. J. T. Spiers. (Percival & Co.) 
Maemillan’s French Readings for Children. 
By G. Eugtne Fasnacht. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Macmillan’s Course of German Composition. 
—First Course. (Same author and _ pub- 
lishers. ) 
The Wellington College French Grammar. By 
H, W. Eve and F. de Baudiss. (Nutt.) 
4 Practical Spanish Manual. By W. F. Harvey. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 
Jarrold’s Girls’ Own Readers. Books I.-VI. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 
SaeLLEY’s ‘Adonais’ appears in an exceed- 
ingly elaborate edition, marked by the care 
and accuracy which distinguish Mr. Rossetti. 
It ought to excite the keen interest of every 
ld with a taste for literature. At the same 
time the notes are somewhat too full and 
exhaustive for the ordinary schoolboy. Mr. 
Rossetti has taken great trouble to explain 
trerything. Sometimes, in his exceeding con- 
sientiousness, he is inclined to imagine greater 
lificulties than exist. He is right in thinking 


Urania of the poem is Aphrodite Urania; but | a grammar of the ordinary type, of which several 
there was no need to argue the matter at length, | are in existence, and it is disfigured by more 
and a reference to Shelley's favourite dialogue | than a fair proportion of misprints and blunders. 
the Sy mposium’ would have explained the | For instance, early in the volume the author 
ayocation. Again, ‘‘the mountain shepherds” | says ‘‘un pobre hombre” means a pauper, “un 
%an expression quite clear to the student of | hombre pobre ” a pitiable man, which is exactly 
pastoral fiction. If Mr. Rossetti will turn to | the reverse of the truth ; and on the next page 
the beginning of Sannazaro’s ‘ Arcadia,’ or read | he makes a similar mistake about nuevo. 


the first line even of the ‘ Diana’ of Montemayor, 


The English classics that Messrs. Macmillan 
send us are carefully edited, but they seem to 
proceed on the supposition that the pupil has 
no brains at all and requires to be told every- 
thing. They are, however, primarily intended 
for Indian students, and this accounts for what 
otherwise would seem superfluous explanations. 
Whether Indian students benefit by reading 
English literature in this minute fashion may 
be doubted. 

Mr. McLaughlin’s is a good manual of its kind, 
yet over elaborate, and containing a number of 
superfluous directions. What is the use of saying, 
for instance, that ‘‘letters intended to inform 
persons of the sickness or the death of a relative 
should be written with much tact and kindness”? 
It is obvious that a person who requires to be 
told this is not able to write a letter in French 
or English. Books like Mr. McLaughlin’s should 
not attempt to teach how to write letters, but 
how to write letters in a foreign language. The 
models given are. good, and may be used with 
advantage. 

Mr. Spiers’s notes are toonumerous. Nothing 
is more useless than to translate, for boys who 
have learnt some French, words that they can 
easily find in the dictionary, and Mr. Spiers 
is tvo fond of saving them a wholesome exercise. 
His appendices are mostly superfluous, and he 
should not quote ‘The Epic of Hades.’ 

A nice little book, with nice illustrations, 
for young children beginning French has been 
prepared by M. Fasnacht; and his introduc- 
tion to German prose is not at all badly put 
together, and will be found useful in acquiring 
the art of writing German. 
‘The Wellington College Grammar,’ which 
has reached its tenth edition, is well arranged, 
and illustrated by well-chosen examples from 
good French authors—a point of value. The 
fault of the book is that it is too conservative. 
The compilers rightly say that French nouns 
have no cases, and it is a pity they have not 
had the courage of their opinions and treated 
French syntax accordingly. The mischief done 
by preserving the forms of Latin grammar, 
and talking of genitives and datives, is shown 
by the fact that the authors are compelled to 
warn the reader not to write ‘‘Il est com- 
parable aux hommes aux plus vaillants.” It is 
quite-certain that if a boy were not confused by 
the figment of a dative case he would never think 
of making the mistake. It is the bane of public 
schools and school- books that they will teach 
modern languages as if they were a variety of 
Latin. In the index the second mention of 
‘*pourvoir”’ is a mistake for pouvoir, and the 
error is twice repeated. 

Mr. Harvey’s ‘Simplified Grammar of the 
Spanish Language’ led us toentertain hopes which 
his new volume does not realize, as it is simply 


‘ Jarrold’s Girls’ Own Readers’ are attractive 


towards the author and yet be unable to laugh 


with him unreservedly. It is only right to 
observe that here is a jocular book not by any 
means exclusively modelled on that form of 
American humour of which Mark Twain’s earlier 
works are the type and every American comic 
paper an example. The author may, therefore, 
assert for himself a claim to originality, simply 
because he is not, as many recent English wits 
have been, a mere imitator of the American 
humourists ofa classone or more degrees below the 
highest. Ifthe author is himself an American he 
may assert his claim not less confidently and it 
shall be allowed not less freely. The fault to 
be found with the author is not that he is too 
funny, but that he is funny too much. His 
preface is good, so are some of his verses, and 
so are many of his casual remarks, but he runs 
into 338 pages. If he could have compressed 
his wit into the brevity of thirty, or fifty, or even 
one hundred pages, he would have earned a 
considerable measure of gratityde which might 
have warmed into admiration. 


Mr. Nimmo has completed his handsome edi- 
tion of ‘‘The Works of Sir W. Stirling Max- 
well, Baronet ’”’—for we understand it is not 
his intention to republish the ‘ Life of Don 
John of Austria’—with two volumes contain- 
ing, the one The Cloister Life of the Emperor 
Charles V.,and the other Miscellaneous Essays and 
Addresses. ‘The Cloister Life of Charles V.’ is the 
author’s masterpiece—a fascinating book, which 
we are glad to have again before us, enriched 
with portraits and views of Yuste and its neigh- 
bourhood. In an appendix is rightly inserted 
the littletract printed for the Philobiblon Society 
by Sir W. Stirling Maxwell in 1856, and con- 
taining extracts from the despatches of Fede- 
rigo Badoer, the Venetian ambassador to the 
Emperor. Certain of the foot-notes, which were 
quite correct at the time of the original publica- 
tion of the work, should have been altered to 
suit the present edition, and sundry misprints 
have escaped notice : for instance, p. 58, ‘‘ em- 
borazos” for embarazos; p. 107, ‘‘ Caroli” for 
Carolo; and, p. 408, ‘‘Sagosta” for Sagasta. 
In the volume of ‘ Miscellaneous Essays’ the 
misprints are in the text and are too numer- 
ous, some of them being grotesque : for example, 
in the excellent speech delivered at the Scott 
Centenary dinner in Edinburgh we find ‘‘ Ury” 
for Ivry, p. 397 ; ‘‘ Hugo de Vigny ” for Hugo, 
de Vigny, same page; and ‘‘Buscher” for 
Bliicher, on p. 400—mistakes pardonable in a 
report in a daily paper, but such as the editor 
ought not to have allowed to reappear in a hand- 
some quarto. The best of these miscellaneous 
papers are those on Prescott, Ford, and Sir 
Robert Strange, and the excellent article on 
Scottish seals. That on Spanish bullfights is 
disfigured by a misprint—‘‘Saltro” for Salto, 
which, unluckily, is repeated in the table of 
contents. The bibliography at the end of this 
handsome volume is welcome ; the memoir at 
the beginning might with advantage have been 
fuller. 


Tyneside Songs and Drolleries. By Joe Wil- 


son. (Newcastle-on-Tyne, T. & G. Allan.)— 
The banks of the Tyne and the Wear have 





te will find the solution of his difficulty. But | ang instructive, though not, for the most part, 

t blemishes of this sort do not affect the | more especially adapted for girls than boys. 
eee ae eee . | The materials are varied, being derived not 
Bh been b rose ae tee i's editi 18 | merely from authors of all sorts, but also from 
ith more elaborate than Mr. Rossetti's edition | newspapers. Several lessons are often connected 
tthe ‘Adonais’ ; but, good as its execution is, together, and thus the advantage of a fuller 
ad : Apart from the | treatment of the subject is secured without 
theh the book contains some 276 pages, of wearying the reader by undue length. 
; pe 46 comprise the whole text—a little | needful explanation of words and facts is given 

in an ocean of comment. It is all very | j, the notes. 


tubstantial excellence of his commentary. 


tis surely too elaborate. 


tod; but why cannot Mr. Verity edit two of 
n’s poems without writing his biography ? 
@suppose the philological notes could not be 
mitted in these days of examinations, but they 


The essay on the English masque is the best | the reader of The Bachelors’ Club, by I. Zangwill 








- OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


\ A DIFFERENCE of taste in jokes is, as George 
id better have been relegated to an appendix. | Eliot noted, a severe trial to friendship, and 


always been famous for local-songs, which are 
written down in that strange vernacular in 
which they are read and sung. Joe Wilson, 
whose verses are collected in this little book, is 
one of the most recent of the Newcastle poets. 
There is much sweetness and pathos in the 
volume before us. The writer was a person in 
humble life, a printer by trade, with a consider- 
able sense of humour and no small rhythmical 
power. The ludicrous incidents among the 
common folks around him, the chief events in 
the town and district, as they occurred, were 
moulded into verse. He printed what he com- 
posed, and sang what he printed with the ex- 
pression and action which each ballad required. 








thing in the volume. 





(Henry & Co.), may protest a friendly feeling 





The singer struck the fancy of the Newcastle 
people, and gave up his trade to try to earn a 
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competence in the local music-halls. After a 
while, like many others who have a little success 
in life, he took a public-house ; but the work 
there was not congenial to him, and he not only 
discarded the trade, but became an earnest 
advocate of total abstinence. His singing and 
ballad-writing were now devoted to the cause of 
temperance for the rest of his life, which closed 
at the early age of thirty-five. We have read 
this collected edition of Joe Wilson’s verses with 
considerable pleasure. A South-countryman 
who takes up the book will have some difficulty 
in understanding the vernacular, which the local 
pronunciation of the vowels would place at a 
still greater distance from his comprehension ; 
but the native of Durham or Northumberland 
will be at home in these rhymes, which are full 
of simple beauty and humour. Many of the 
verses of other Northern bards are disfigured by 
coarseness, but here there is scarcely anything 
to give offence, and much that will not easily be 
forgotten. 


WE have on our table Advanced Passages for 
French Unseen Translation, by H. C. Steel 
(Percival),— Examination Papers in Euclid and 
Trigonometry proposed to Students in Trinity 
College, Dublin, with Answers to the Trigono- 
metrical Questions, by the Rev. I. Warren 
(Longmans),—The Cabinet Worker’s Handybook, 
by P. N. Hasluck (Lockwood),—Round Games 
with Cards, by Baxter-Wray (Bell),—The Boy’s 
Voice, by J. S. Curwen (Curwen),—John Hey- 
wood’s Illustrated Guide to Scarborough, and 
Forty-six others (Heywood),—Transactions of 
the Sanitary Institute, Vol. XI. (Stanford), — 
National Inberal Club, Political Economy Circle, 
Transactions, Vol. I., edited by J. H. Levy 
(King & Son),—Index to the Literature of 
Thermodynamics, by A. Tuckerman( Washington, 
U.S., Smithsonian Institution),— Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. I. No. 3: 
I. IIPOX, with the Accusative ; II. Note on the 
Antigone, by W. A. Lamberton (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press),—Report for 
1890 of the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts 
(Boston, U.S., Mudge),— The Temple of Fame, 
and other Poems, by Ganymede (Griffith & 
Farran),—In Middle Harbour, and other Verse, 
by T. Heney (Kegan Paul),—Crispus, a Drama, 
by H. Guthrie-Smith (Blackwood),—and The 
Blind Apostle: being the Third Series of ‘‘ Bells 
of the Sanctuary,” by K. O’Meara (Burns & 
Oates). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Hamilton’s (Rev. W. F.) Words of Peace, Sermons, edited 
by Rev. J. A. Alloway, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Law. 
Statutory Trust Investment Guide, Intro. by R. Marrack, 
compiled by F. C. Mathieson & Sons, 12mo, 4/ cl. 


Poetry. 

Dickinson's (E.) Poems, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Lyra Heroica, a Book of Verses for Boys, selected and 
arranged by W. E. Henley, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Sharp's (Amy) Victorian Poets, cr. 8vo. 2/6 el. 

Tennyson’s (F.) Daphne, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

History and Biography. 

Home (David Milne), Biographical Sketch, by his Daughter, 
G. M. H.., er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

McMurdo’s (E.) History of Portugal, Vol. 3, 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Geography. 

——— School 5 wm! for South Africa, by G. C. 
hisholm and Prof. J. A. Liebmann, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Chambers’s (G. F.) Pictorial Astronomy for General 

ers, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Prichard and Symonds in Es 
Science, with Chapters on 
Tuke, M.D., 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Sisley’s (R.) Epidemic Influenza, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Solms-Laubach’s (H. Graf zu) Introduction to Fossil Botany, 
trans. by Garnsey, revised by I. B. Balfour, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Adams’s (F.) Strong as Death, Australian Bush Life, 2/ bds. 
Campbell’s (J. G.) Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition : 
Argyllshire, Series 4, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Crawford's (F. M.) The Witch of Prague, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 


ial Relation to Mental 
oral Insanity by D. Hack 


Downey's (E.) Captain Lanagan’s Log, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Hake’s (T. St. E.) Within Sound of the Weir, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Hungerford’s (Mrs.) April Lady, a Novel, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Kipling’s (R.) Life’s Handicap, being Stories of Mine Own 
People, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Munster’s (Countess of) A Scotch Earl, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 

Rhadamanthus’s Our Judges, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 





Ross's (F.) Yorkshire Family Romance, 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Ross’s (H. S, L.) Hamtura, a Tale of an Unknown Land, 6/ cl. 
Slosson’s (A. T.) Seven Dreamers, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Tirebuck’s (W.) Dorrie, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Tonelli’s (P.) Retribution, a Corsican Vendetta Story, 6/ cl. 
Warden’s (F.) A Wilful Ward, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Bellesheim (A.): Geschichte der Katholischen Kirche in 
Irland, Vol. 3, 17m. 40. 


Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament, bearb. v. H. J. 
Holtzmann, Vol. 2, Sect. 1, Part 2, 3m. 20. 
——— (A.): Die Kelchbewegung in Bayern unter Herzog 
Ibrecht V., 6m. 
Silbernagl (I.): Der Buddhismus nach seiner Entstehung, 
3m. 


Stéckl (A.): Geschichte der Christlichen Philosophie zur 
Zeit der Kirchenviiter, 6m. 40. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Brockhaus (H.): Die Kunst in den Athos-Kléstern, 20m. 
Collection de Clercq, Catalogue Méthodique, Vol. 2, Sec- 
tion 1, Part 2, 10fr. 

Conze (A.): Die Attischen Grabreliefs, Part 2, 60m. 
Revillout (E.): Papyrus Démotiques du Louvre, Part 2, 25fr. 
Philosophy. 

Bolin (W.): Ludwig Feuerbach, 6m. 
History and Biography. 
Glasson (E.): Histoire du Droit et des Institutions de la 
France, Vol. 4, 10fr. 
Ulmann (H.): Kaiser Maximilian I., Vol. 2, 14m. 
Bibliography. 
Verzeichniss der Arabischen Handschriften in der K. Biblio- 
thek zu Berlin, v. W. Ahlwardt, Vol. 3, 28m. 
Philology. 
Anufrecht (T.): Catalogus Catalogorum, 36m. 
Bartholomae (C.): Studien zur Indogermanischen Sprach- 
geschichte, Vol. 2, 7m. 
Behaghel (O.) u. Gallée (J. H.): Altsiichsische Grammatik, 
Part 1, 2m. 
Detter (F.): Zwei Fornaldarségur, 4m. 
Dissertationes Philologe Vindobonenses, Vol. 3, 10m. 
Jackson (A. V. W.): The Avestan Alphabet, 0m. 80. 
Nettelbladt (F. Frhr. v.): Suaheli-Dragoman, 5m. 
Romanische Bibliothek, hbrsg. v. W. Foerster, Nos. 4-6, 11m. 


Science. 
a a+ Guide Pratique de Télégraphie Sous-Marine, 
r. 5 


Freytag (F.): Die Dampfmaschinen der Pariser Weltaus- 
ste lung; 1889, 10m. 

Graffigny (H. de): Traité d’Aérostation, 4fr. 

Husserl (E. G.): Philosophie der Arithmetik, 6m. 50. 


ROBERT BROWNING AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Bristol, July 28, 1891. 
In connexion with the letter last week from 
Mrs. Orr, I cannot but recall with interest that 
some years ago I met Mr. Browning under the 
hospitable roof of my old friend Mr. Alexander 
Macmillan, at Streatham, and that in conversa- 
tion on poets and poetry he spoke to me in 
terms of the warmest admiration of Matthew 
Arnold, and notably,.I remember, of ‘ Thyrsis,’ 
which he instanced as one of the most beau- 
tiful poems in our language. 
ALFRED AINGER. 














*“*LARBOARD.” 

Tue etymology of this word is unsolved, as 
far as the dictionaries are concerned. The best 
guess (that it has something to do with M.E. 
laddebord, the sense of which is doubtful) is far 
from satisfactory. 

I happened to mention this difficulty to Dr. 
Kingsley, who at once replied that there was no 
difficulty in the matter, and that he had long 
known it; and the solution which he offered 
seems to me to be excellent. I am, therefore, 
taking upon myself to publish it, with his per- 
mission. 

Starboard is from steer-board, as is known, 
because the helmsman stood on that side of the 
ship, the right side, to steer (with a paddle). 
Similarly, larboard is from leer-board, the 
‘‘empty ” side, where the steersman did not 
stand. And that is all! 

All that is required is to test this by the old 
spelling. Now the earliest quotation I have 
yet met with is that given in the supplement to 
the second edition of my ‘ Dictionary,’ viz., in 
Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages,’ ed. 1598, vol. i. p. 4. 
Hakluyt gives a translation of the celebrated 
voyage of Ohthere, as given in King Alfred’s 
‘ Orosius,’ and translates a well-known passage 
thus :— 

“Whereupon he tooke his voyage directly North 
along the coast, hauing vpon his steereboord alwayes 
= esert land, and vpon the leereboord the maine 

ean, 





Here we find steereboord and leereboord in the 
same sentence. The spelling leerboord occurs jn 
the same, p. 6. 

The spelling larboard is in Torriano’s ‘ Dict,’ 
1688, s.v. ‘ Orza ”; it is not in Florio, ed. 1598 

Leer is the M.E. lere (see Stratmann); cf. A.-§ 
lerness, emptiness (with long @), in Cockayne’s 
‘Leechdoms,’ ii. 60. The cognate mod. G, leer 
is well known, even to many who are unac. 
quainted with Anglo Saxon. Leer is still com. 
mon in provincial English, notably in Wiltshire, 

And now we can explain why Ben Jonson, in 
his ‘Tale of a Tub,’ i. 4 and ii, 2 (see Nares), 
twice uses leer to mean ‘‘left side.” Not be. 
cause (as Mr. Wedgwood supposed) the word 
larboard is derived from leer, with the unex. 
plained sense of “‘left,” but contrariwise, 
I. e., leer side is borrowed from leerboard, and 
came to mean “‘left” because it so hap 
that the ‘“‘empty” side on board ship really 
was the left side. This usage was transferred 
from the sea to the land. To my mind this just 
clinches the matter. 

I beg leave to thank Dr. Kingsley for his 
assistance as regards this word. 

Water W. Sear. 








CHATTERTONIANA, 


Ir seems surprising that the nineteen:short 
years of Chatterton’s career should have left so 
large a field of literature attached to his name, 
and that there should be even yet gleanings for 
the anecdotal biographer of the Redcliffe poet. 
Possibly he is the only boy in the world’s lite- 
rature of whom so much has been said. Royw- 
leians are now as dead as Rowley himself, but 
they have died hard; and in spite of ‘such 
believers in the late eighteenth century author- 
ship of ‘Atlla’ and the rest as Warton, Johnson, 
Tyrwhitt, Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, 
Keats, Shelley, and Rossetti, it has happened 
that the disbelievers were notably his near 
neighbours and familiar friends. In the lately 
issued Charlemont volume of the Historical 
MSS. Commission is correspondence from ‘the 
‘Rev. George Calcott” to Lord Charlemont 
(by the way, there are two mistakes here— 
**Calcott ” should be Catcott, and Catcott was 
not a clergyman) ; and in a letter dated 1773, 
November 5, Bristol, Catcott informs his lord- 
ship that Mr. Barrett had been prevailed upon 
to send 
“two of the original manuscripts, viz., the ‘Ode to 
Ella’ and the yellow rowl, the latter of which men- 
tions the contents of Mr. Canyngs’s folio ledger, to 
lord Dacre, that he might transmit them to Dr, 
Percy for his inspection, and I am sorry to acquaint 
your lordship that gentleman in a letter to lord 

acre, which his lordship was so very obliging to 
transmit to Mr. Barrett and me, inclosed in one of 
his own, for our inspection, has, together with his 
friend Thomas Butler, Esq., clerk of the peace 
for the county of Middlesex (who was at that time 
on a visit with him at Alnwick Castle), pronounced 
them to be spurious, and positively asserts they 
were forged by Chatterton, and even goes so far as 
to doubt of Rowiey’s existence, though he does 
them the justice to say, they are highly deserving 
publication, on account of their great poetical 
merit, &c......No person in the world, perhaps, Mr. 
Barrett excepted, had so maty opportunities of 
knowing Chatterton’s abilities as myself. I have at 
this time in my possession some hundred lines of 
his writing, and although it appears by them (that) 
he had great natural abilities, yet I am as certain a8 
Iam of my own existence, that he was not the 
author of those attributed to Rowley; he 
neither capacity nor leisure to do it” (Twelfth Re- 
port, Appendix, Part x., Hi... MSS, Com., p. 316). 

Barrett, the historian of Bristol, both believed 
in Rowley and doubted ; but the Rev. Samuel 
Seyer, the subsequent local historian, believed 
entirely in Rowley, and had no doubts of Chat- 
terton’s good faith in fathering the fruits of his 
own fancy on the imaginary medizval priest. 
‘‘Great numbers still remain,” he says, “ who 
as well as myself hold the improbability, nay, 
impossibility of Chatterton’s being the author 
of these Poems”; and he (Seyer) attempts 
show, from both internal and external evidene®, 
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the medisval origin of fictions which really 
dated no further back than his own boyhood. 
Mr. Seyer left behind him when he died in 1831 
much MS. for a third volume of his large ‘ His- 
tory of Bristol,’ and among this material are 
some memoranda to serve for an account of 
Chatterton. These papers of Seyer’s are now 
owned by Alderman F.. F. Fox, of Yate House, 
Gloucestershire, by whose generous permission 


[now use them. ‘ 

With regard to Seyer’s opinion of the ‘‘in- 
ternal” evidence of Rowleian authenticity, it 
may suffice to quote his tenth argument, in which 
he concludes his objections to Tyrwhitt :— 

“Flomer’s works have never been suspected, and 
yet we can prove that these writings are totally 
different from the language and orthography of 
Homer's time.” 

Under the head ‘‘ external” there are the 
following notes in Seyer’s handwriting :— 

“J, When first Ch: mentioned this affair to Mr. 
Barrett he constantly called his Poet by the name 
of Ronley: it was after showing some papers to 
Mr. B. that he learned to call him Rowley. 

“ZI, Whenever he brought any old MS. to Mr. 
B, words and sentences frequently occurred which 
Chatt : was unable to read, and Mr. B. decyphered, 
thus they always read, one assisting the other when 
ata loss, and very often words and sentences went 
unexplained till their next meeting. 

“IIT. When Mr. Barrett first saw the poems he 
told Chatterton that they could not be of that age, 
for they were better than Chaucer’s. ‘ Chaucer,’ he 
answered, ‘ was a fool to Rowley.’ 

“IV, He once lent G. Catcott a ‘ History of Port- 
bury’ (Somersetshire), written by Rowley, as he 
ead, At the end he bad added something of his 
own. This MS. G. C, returned to him, and it was 
never heard of afterwards. The only part which he 
recollects is a line toward the latter end, in which, 
speaking of Rowley as a topographer, ‘ He was,’ says 
he, ‘in short the very Pausanias of the age.’ This 
Thad from G. Catcott. 

“V. He told Mr. Barrett that he had in his pos- 
— the history of all the religious houses in 

ristol. 

“VI. Very frequently did Mr. B. tell him how 
absurdly he acted in bringing him these MSS. piece- 
meal, and told him that if he would bring the whole 
together with a fair account of them, he would run 
the risque of printing them, and he (Chatt.) should 
have the profits. Astrong argument in favour of the 
Anti-Rowleians, Ans. I imagine that he met with 
these Poems in an imperfect, mutilated state, or 
perhaps in Rowley’s own handwriting, which he 
could not exactly read (for Priests are not the best 
scribes), and it required some time for him to fill up 
the deficiency so as to make a tolerable whole. 

“VII. When Chatt. lived in Bristol he constantly 
carried a loaded Pistol in his Pocket, and oftentimes 
when walking with Dr. Brvughton has taken it out 
of his Pocket, and putting it to his mouth, said he 
wished he could persuade himself to draw the 
Trigger. Arthur Broughton told me this. 

“VIII. With all his profligacy, Mr. Barrett could 
never make him drink, he spent the money he got 
upon gingerbread, &c., and was in his behaviour 
quite boyish, 

_ “IX. He was exceedingly proud, conscious, as I 
imagine, of knowing more about local circumstances 
than others. 

“X. He never appeared to read at Mr. Haynes’s, 
but was in all points like the other Boys,—might 
not an ag be produced that he had not time 
in two years to forge these writings and to acquire 
the necessary knowledge ? 

“XI. He had made out a double alphabet, which 
Mr. B. now has, one part the ancient and modern 
alphabetically ; the other the modern and ancient 
alphabetically, a circumstance much in favor of the 
Anti-Rowleians. 

“XII. Mr. Barrett took about 12 MSS., &c., out 
of the same place as Chatterton took his, the Red- 
cliffe chest; these were the last, 

_ XIII. Ch. at London wrote to Mr. Barrett tell- 
ing him he intended to goto the coast of Africa, 
and wished he could pick up knowledge to qualify 

1 toact as a surgeon. Mr. B. took the oppor- 
tunity in his answer to ask him if the account of 
T. Canning, the L. Mayor of London, was authentic. 
He next account he heard of him was that he had 
killed himself. 

“XIV. Mr. Deverell told G. Catcott that he was 
much to blame to lend any MS. to Dr. Percy. If 
= koew him as well as I, said he, you would not 

ve done it : first he will deny their authenticity, 
aad next he will never return it [sic], both which 
fame to pass. G. Catcott told me this. 

“XV. When Stephens [sic] and Tyrwhitt were to- 
gether in Bristol, Stephens, who was just come from 


Tyrwhitt, in the warmest manner acknowledged 
his opinion of their authenticity. I have no more 
doubt of it, he said, than of my own existence, or 
words to that purpose in G. Catcott’s hearing. 

“XVI. Is it possible that a boy upon leaving a 
Charity School, without having read any books, 

should immediately take up the Idea of forming 
such a complicated forgery as the present? Ido 
not deny but that a Person might acquire the know- 
ledge necessary for this forgery, the question is, 
whether Chatt. could. He must not only have 
written the poetry and learned the hands, and 
executed the forgery, but have acquired a perfect 
knowledge of Saxon and Norman histories and 
manners, which the writer of these pieces cer- 
tainly had. He was besides an idle boy, and I much 
question whether Bristol could furnish the books. 
He was besides utterly ignorant of Latin, and had 
only about a ip and a half before he produced 
his MSS.; and under all these disadvantages is it 
possible for a boy of 15 to produce such a quantity 
of forgeries, all which abound with allusions to 
particulars, and yet have escaped actual detection 
from so many learned men as have examined? For 
most of Mr. Warton’s objections are negative,— 
because they contain no learning. no Religion, 
because they were not printed by Caxton, he argues 
that they could not be Rowley’s. 

“XVII. The collateral evidence of Wm. of Wor- 
cester mentioned by Bryant I think very strong. 
The destruction of the steeple (of Redcliffe)—the 
3.000 marks—Canning's Orders. 

“XVIII. When he first mentioned the Bristowe 
Tragedy to Mr. Barrett he told him that he had 
gotten the execution of S* C. Brandon. How! 
Chatterton, said Mr. B., that’s impossible. S* C. 
Brandon lived long after Ronwley’s time (in Eliza- 
beth’s, I think). But Chatt: persisted in its being 
Rowley’s writing, and next time produced the Exe- 
ention of S* C. Bawdin for Mr. Barrett, who then 
told him the right name. 

“XIX, Itis saidin St C. Bawdin, Charles Bandin 
and his fellows twain this day shall surely die. It 
was urged in the course of our debate that the only 
authority Chatterton had for making two com- 

anions to St Charles was a transcript of the old 

ayor’s Register, which he might have seen, as his 
father frequently borrowed books from Mr. Brough- 
ton. It runs thus : 1461. Philip Mead, Mayor. in the 
month of September the K. came to Bristol, where 
mas beheaded Sir John Banwdwin, Fulford, and 
Hessante: and then the same day the K. departed. 
It was urged that Chatt. was deceived by the error 
of the writer of this Register, who has put a stop 
between Bawdwin and Fulford, and so made 3 
Persons, which are but two, for the real name is 
S* Baldwin Fulford; and Charles he thought a 
more poetical name than John. Anst. Nothing can 
be determined from these Registers, they were kept 
by ignorant ill-informed men, and even that one 
kept at the Council house, Mr. Barrett tells me is 
erroneous, as he can prove from a number of deeds, 
But that 2 Persons were beheaded with St Bawdwin 
Fulford, Mr. Barrett convinced me by showing me a 
register of the same kind as that mentioned above, 
in which it runs thus : 1462. John Wickham, Mayor, 
K. Edward came to Bristol where he beheaded Sr 
John Bawdon, Knt.,and3 Esquires, Fulford, Bright, 
and Jo: Haysatt. This Register too, 1 think, makes 
the same mistake as the former, making Bawdwin 
and Fulford two Persons, and thus there appear to 
be Baldewin’s fellows twain, Bright and Haysatt ; 
both these Registers are in Mr. Barrett’s possession ; 
and it must be observed that had Chatt : seen either 
of them he would not have made Canning mayor 
that year, as he really was. 

“XX. It was urged by Jos. Harford that Fitz de 
Sarnaville is a name which cannot be a real one. 
Fitz is often prefixed to the name of a man, as Fitz- 
maurice, Fitz-osborne, &c., but never to a local name 
such as de Sarnaville. I am not capable of affirming 
whether this be the case, if it be, it may be a mistake 
of Chatterton’s in transcribing. 

“XXI. Green’s Library, which Chatterton fre- 
quented, did really contain many old books, which 
gave Chatterton much information. Jos. Harford 
purchased from thence 2 editions of Chaucer, both 
with a Glossary; Wickliffe’s testament in MSS., and 
a French illuminated general history, many other 
similar books he might have purchased. The editions 
of Chaucer contain the two Glossaries of bysmare, 
which Chatterton has given.” — ; 

Joun Taytor, City Librarian, Bristol. 








MILTON’S ‘LYCIDAS.’ 
King’s College, London, July, 1891. 
Or the many pastoral names at his service, 
why did Milton select Lycidas to designate his 
college friend Edward King? Commentators 
refer us to Virgil’s Ninth Eclogue, in which two 





shepherds—Lycidas and Mceris—discourse on 





certain ejectments that are taking place, and 
also on certain things poetical. Both are them- 
selves verse-writers, and gracefully quote each 
other’s songs. Lycidas seems to accept the 
title of ‘‘ poeta,” though he modestly shrinks 
from that of ‘‘ vates ”:— 


Et me fecere poetam 
Pierides, sunt et mitia carmina; me quoque dicunt 
Vatem pastores ; sed non ego credulus illis ; 
Nam neque adhuc Vario videor nec dicere Cinna 
Digna, sed argutos inter strepere anser olores. 


And this Virgilian use of the name, probably 
enough, was in Milton’s mind when he wrote 
his exquisite monody. But still more, I wish 
now to suggest, was he influenced in his choice 
by three other poets, with whose works he was 
certainly well acquainted, and even familiar, 
viz., Theocritus, and two of the Italian pas- 
toralists, Sannazaro and Giovanni Baptista 
Amaltei. 

In one of the most delightful of Theocritus’s 
idyls we are introduced to a goatherd Lycidas. 
As Simichidas with his friends Eucritus and 
Amyntas were on the road to a certain festival, 
they met another wayfarer ; it was Lycidas, a 
goatherd, as everybody might see who looked at 
him :— 

kai tiv Odirav 
éoOAdbv aiv Motivator Kvdwvixdv cépopes avépa 

~ ‘ AN > 7 > , a7 , , 
ovvopa pev Avxidav, is 8 airddos, ovd€ Ke Tis 

pelv 
Hyvoinger idav, érel airdrAw e£oyx’ epxet, 

We learn that he is a well-known minstrel :— 
oupiktay pey’ breipoxov ev Te vomevow 

év t’ auntnoeooe. 

And with little delay Simichidas proposes that 

they shall pastoral it together :— 

Bovxodiacdwper Oa" tax’ wrepos dAXov dvace, 

Lycidas, after deprecating extravagant praise, 
sings a song, some of whose echoes may well 
have attracted Milton’s ears when he was brood- 
ing over the loss of a friend by shipwreck, as 
certainly they were not forgotten when he wrote 
the ‘Hymn on the Nativity.’ It speaks of one 
Ageanax, who is voyaging to Mitylene; and 
promises him calm seas, if only he will deliver 
Lycidas from the love wherewith he is con- 
sumed :— 

"Eooerat’ AyedvaxteKadds 7Ados cis MuriAdvar, 

° 249 € , o. , € AN , 
xX@rav ed’ evrrepiots Epiors voros bypa SuoKy 
Ktpata, xopiwv 67’ ér’ dxeavy 7ddas iret, 
aikev Tov Avkiday ortdpevov €& Adpodiras 
ptontar’ Oeppos yap Epus atro pe xataibe, 
xXaAkvoves oTopercdvTe TA Kvpata Tdv TE Od- 

Aacoay 

, , , >> a.” ’ a 
Tov Te VoTOV TOV T’ Evpov Os ExXaTa PuKLG KLVEl, 
dAxvoves yAavkais Nypyiot tai te padiora 
> 4 > , Lid , > < A ” 
dpvidwy éepidrnbev, daais TE TEp E€ AAOS aypa, 
Wpia Tavta yevorTo, Kal evr oos Oppov tkotTo. 

An eclogue of Joh. Bapt. Amaltheus is &n- 
titled ‘ Lycidas ’:— 

His deploratum in sylvis nemorumque latebris 


Dicemus Lycide musam ; quem flumina circum, 
Quem flevere suo spoliati gramine colles. 


Lycidas, it appears, has to leave the land that 


loves him, 
jussus terras lustrare repostas ; 


and in this his last song bids it adieu :— 

Effudit miseros extremo hoc carmine questus. 
The lovely hills and the fields that the Muses 
haunt, and the liquid fountains and the caves 
that neighbour the fountains, and the woodland 
shades—-he bids them all adieu. From their 
embrace the impious fates tear him asunder to 
traverse ‘‘ the monstrous world,” 

Ut videam iratas errantia monstra per undas. 
He weeps for the so sweet scenes of so many 
happy memories, which he must now needs 
quit. He bethinks him of the gentle breezes 
amidst which he had sung so gaily, and prays 
them to be with him on his voyage :— 


Vos placid salvete aura, mecumque per zquor 
Atque per insuetos mecum decurrite campos. 
” * * 
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Nune vero quoniam superi tot gaudia noctis 
Invidere, trucis tentare pericula ponti, 
Et Pyrenzo considere vertice certum est. 

Lastly, a certain eclogue by Actius Syncerus 
Sannazarius gave associations to the name 
Lycidas, which certainly in some degree deter- 
mined Milton’s choice. This is the eclogue 
entitled Phillis, or Phyllis in the old spelling, 
which was probably inspired by a false ety- 
mology. Like Milton’s poem, it is an elegy. 
Two shepherds, Lycidas and Mycon, on the 
anniversary of Phillis’s death, recall that sad 
day and all its distresses :— 

Ecce dies aderat, charam qua Phyllida terre 

Condidimus, tumuloque pias defilevimus umbras. 
Mycon urges Lycidas to testify their grief and 
their love in some threnody :— 


Sed tu, siquid habes, veteres quod lugeat ignes, 
Quod manes cineresque diu testetur amatos, 
Incipe ; quandoguidem molles tibi littus arenas 
Sternit, et insani posuerunt murmura fluctus, 


And standing by Phillis’s tomb Lycidas wails 
his wail. Phillis, it appears, was to have been 
his bride; and he cannot live without her. 
What place will the sea-gods find for him in 
their domain, for he cannot but have done with 
the earth, and will become ‘‘liquidi novus incola 
ponti’”? Who, who was it that snatched her 
from his arms? He will seek her in the deep :— 

Nunc juvat immensi fines lustrare profundi; 

Perque procellosas errare licentius undas 

Tritonum immistum turbis, scopulosaque cete 

Inter et informes horrenti corpore Phocas. 
Then, forgetting the swift extinction to which 
he had just sentenced himself, he vows to build 
altars and offer sacrifices to his lost love. 
Panope and her sisters shall weave dances in 
her honour. And she shall become a deity. 


At tu sive altum felix colis «thera, seu jam 
Elysios inter manes cet usque verendos 
[Midst ‘‘ solemn troops and sweet societies "’] 
Lethzos sequeris per stagna liquentia pisces ; 
Seu legis eternos formoso pollice flores, 
Narcissumque crocumque, et vivaces amaranthos, 
Et violis teneras misces pallentibus algas, 
Adspice nos mitisque veni; tum numen aquarum 
Semper eris, semper letum piscantibus omen. 
Compare Milton’s words :— 

Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Joun W. Hates. 


P.S.—Since writing the above note, I find 
with much pleasure that Mr. Symonds, in his 
‘Renaissance in Italy,’ has called attention to 
the influence on Milton of the Renaissance 
Latin verse, though he does not refer to the 
special poems I have named. 








RAJENDRALALA MITRA. 

Tue death is announced from Calcutta of Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, C.I.E., a scholar remark- 
able in several ways. He may be considered as 
a typical product of nineteenth century Bengal. 
Though a member of a non-Brahmanical caste, 
formerly debarred from all study of Sanskrit, 
he nevertheless gained sufficient knowledge both 
of this language and of English to secure him 
a high place among native students of literature 
and archeology. This gained for him the re- 
cognition of Government in the form of the title 
above noted, and also from the hands of the 
Europeanscholars of Calcutta—always, of course, 
preponderating in the Bengal Asiatic Society— 
the honour, quite unprecedented for a native, of | 
the presidency of that learned body. 

In the spacious house which he inhabited for 





many years in Maniktollah, Calcutta, he was | 
wont to display, with pardonable pride, a whole | 
caseful of his works, which were, indeed, ex- | 
ceedingly numerous. He edited or translated | 
some ten or a dozen Sanskrit texts, some of | 
them of considerable extent, and filling some | 
ninety fasciculi of the Asiatic Society’s ‘ Biblio- 
theca Indica.’ Of these perhaps the best that 
can be said is that he did useful service by 
breaking new ground; but in many cases _ 
(notably in that of the great Buddhist work, 

the ‘Lalitavistara’) the ground will soon have to 

be retraversed by more accurate workers. 

The papers contributed by him to the Journal 





and Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
number over one hundred, and extend over 
some forty annual volumes of those series. 

This great archeological industry procured 
for Rajendralala the notice of the Bengal 
Government, and he was entrusted, somewhat in- 
judiciously, with the preparation of his two chief 
works, on the antiquities of Orissa and on those of 
Buddha Gaya. These appeared in 1876-80 in a 
sumptuous form ; but the lack of critical judg- 
ment displayed in them drew at last from the 
late Mr. James Fergusson, whose books had 
been attacked therein, a most crushing exposure 
entitled ‘ Archeology in India, with Especial 
Reference to the Works of Babu Rajendralal 
Mitra ’ (1884). Far more useful was the Babu’s 
work in supervising and editing the labours of 
others. He employed numerous pandits, and 
thus was enabled, after the Indian fashion, to 
utilize the efforts of scholars far more profound 
than himself. His ‘ Notices of Sanskrit MSS..,’ 
prepared for Government in ten volumes, is 
most serviceable, and only lacks a general index. 
His ‘ Nepalese Buddhist Literature’ is also ex- 
tremely useful, though here one traces the marks 
of several very unequal hands. We may look 
for a more detailed account of his life and writ- 
ings from the Society of which he has been a 
prominent member for nearly half a century. 

Ceci BENDALL. 








HACKERAYANA. 
3, Garrick Street, July 24, 1891. 

THE recent discovery which has added a new 
(or rather an old) book to the list of those with 
which the name of Thackeray is associated, 
strikingly illustrates the vicissitude of things 
bibliographical, and supplies the latest contribu- 
tion to the ‘History of the Romance of Book- 
Collecting.’ 

The story now going the rounds of journalism 
is briefly this: An almost unknown and for- 
gotten book of travels—excellent in itself, no 
doubt—has suddenly emerged from obscurity, 
and taken high and permanent place among 
the most cherished treasures of the bibliophile. 
This remarkable transformation has come 
about in consequence of the discovery of a 
document proving Thackeray’s connexion with 
the book in question, the title of which is 
‘Damascus and Palinyra: a Journey to the 
East [etc.], by Charles G. Addison, of the Inner 
Temple, in two volumes, London, Bentley, 
1838.” 

It will be readily admitted that no one would 
have thought of even looking for, much less of 
finding, anything by Thackeray in such a book as 
this ; nor is there in it any allusion to illustrator, 
or reference to illustrations, an omission in itself 
of no little significance. The fact that Thackeray 
did produce the illustrations—a fact which now 
invests the book with its peculiar interest—seems 
never to have been known to more than a very 
few persons, of whom the principal were the 
author, Thackeray himself, and the publisher. 
With the death of these there was danger of 
the knowledge lapsing altogether, and the book 
would then, but for the opportune appearance 
of the document referred to, have continued to 
keep its own secret. 

It would be a subject of curious inquiry to 
ascertain what the contemporary reviewers had 
to say about Thackeray’s illustrations. Did 
they discern gleams of humour in the ‘ Dancing 
Dervish ’ or the ‘Sherbet,’ and the ‘ Bon-bon 
Sellers’? Did they note the Titmarshian gaiety 
of treatment in the ‘Dancer at the Cafés,’ or 
did they fancy they heard the ‘ Muezzin calling 
to Prayers’? Did they turn again to look at 


the ‘Damascene Lady,’ or vow to distrust the 
wily ‘Syrian Merchant’? Most important of 
all, did they recognize the portrait of Titmarsh 
himself in the frontispiece to vol. ii., where 
he is seated in the bazaar placidly smoking, and 
| thinking, perchance, of the wonderful successes 
of Bentley’s other man ‘‘ Boz”? In all proba- 





bility these discerning reviewers did not notice 
the illustrations at all. 

Apropos of Thackeray’s anonymous illustra. 
tion’ of books at this time may be mentioned 
his series of drawings (now in the South Ken. 
singtun Museum) for Douglas Jerrold’s ‘Men 
of Character ’ (3 vols. 1838), which, by the way, 
are infinitely better than the engravings repre. 
sent them to be. In Addison’s work the repro. 
duction is probably a fair rendering of the 
original drawings, and, curiously enough, the 
work of lithographing tHese was done (by 
Madely) on the very same premises where 
the copy of the book containing the proof 
of Thackeray’s’ share in it was sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge for 
271. 10s.; the price realized exceeding by 
exactly 71. 10s. the amount received by Thac. 
keray on December 22nd, 1837, for drawing the 
eighteen or (if the design on the cover be 
counted) nineteen illustrations for it. 

Frank T. Sas. 








LEIGH HUNT. 
Llandaff House, Cambridge, 

Wi1x you allow me a little space for some 
notes about two books which I included in a 
list of ‘‘ Books wrongly attributed to Leigh 
Hunt,” at the end of the selections from Hunt 
in Mr. J. M. Dent’s ‘‘Temple Library”? | 
have now come across several items of evidence 
which suggest that the author of these books is 
Thomas Powell, who was born in 1809 and 
migrated to New York in 1849, to whom they 
are attributed by Allibone. 

Three copies have come to my notice, all 
bearing the imprint of R. Bentley, for access 
to which I am indebted to Mr. Edwards, of 
High Street, Marylebone; Mr. Bain, of the 
Haymarket ; and Mr. J. Dykes Campbell, re- 
spectively :— 

A. Tales | from | Boccaccio | with | modern illus- 
trations | and other poems. | MDCCCXLVI. 

B. Florentine Tales | with | modern illustrations, 
| MDCCCXLVII. 

C. Florentine Tales | with modern Blind Wite: | 
by Thomas Powell, | Author of ‘The Blind Wife.’ 
MDCCCXLVII. — The words “second edition” a 
pear also, in red ink, on the title-page, apparently 
stamped. 

A contains this manuscript inscription :— 

“The authoress requests Mrs. Chapman will sus- 
pend her judgment ang particular passage till the 
introduction be read,” 

B contains this manuscript inscription :— 

“To Mrs. Chapman and Thos. Chapman, Esq. 
F.R.S. F.Sh. [?] this volume is presented by the 
wretched and unhappy author. Jany. 2nd, 1847.” 
And these verses :— 

I struggle in the wanton. but no hand 
Is stretched to save me, and I see not land, 
Night gathers round : I tremble on the brink 
Of the New World :—Oh! help me or I sink. 
T. [2] P. Jan. 2nd, 1847. 
It is not clear whether the initials are J. P. or 
yb 5 

B and C contain the poems included in A, 
with others. Among the latter is ‘ The Prayer 
of Edith,’ which was first published in ‘‘ Poems 
| by | Thomas Powell. | London | C. Mitchell, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. | mpcccxtv.” 

Mr. Bentley kindly tells me that he never 
knew who wrote the books, which were brought 
to him by a friend of the author’s, and that he 
sold ‘Florentine Tales’ as a remainder to Tegg. 

Contemporary reviewers (e.g., the Critic, 
May Ist, 1847) seem to have thought that 
‘Florentine Tales’ was the work of more than 
one man, and those who, like Mr. B. Dobell, 
are of the same opinion to-day, suggest that 
Leigh Hunt was not unlikely to have had # 
hand in the affair. I have had also some I- 
teresting correspondence on the subject with 
Mr. Albert Myers, of Booksellers’ Row, W 
drew my attention to the first appearance 0 
‘The Prayer of Edith.’ He considers that the 
translations from Boccaccio are too brilliant to 
have been written by Powell or any one of the 
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7 t Hunt ; but I think one can detect 
coe paseages in them as prosaic as the ordinary 
york of Powell. k : 

In this case, where authorship was . inten- 
timally hidden, it is impossible to draw conclu- 
sims from the large amount of prefatory matter, 
which is partly in an autobiographical form. 

Finally, therefore, I can find no adequate 
yeason to distrust the authority of Allibone and 
of the title-page of C, and may add that the 
fact of Hunt’s havjng published his ‘Stories 
fom the Italian Poets’ in 1846 is an additional 
reason against the probability of his connexion 
with these volumes. R. Brimtey JOHNSON. 








THE SONGS IN ‘THE PRINCESS.’ 

To the first number of a new Toronto college 
magazine which has just appeared, the McMaster 
University Monthly, Prof. Theodore Rand con- 
tributes an excellent critical paper, in which 
he discusses some of the textual changes the 
Laureate has made from time to time in ‘'The 
Princess.’ The article is illustrated by a well- 
executed facsimile reproduction of autograph 
copies of five of the intercalary songs—the miss- 
ing one being ‘‘ Sweet and low ”—which exhibit 
some interesting variants from the printed texts. 
It is well known that although the songs were 
added only in the third edition of ‘The Prin- 
cess’ (1850, three years after the first) they 
were included in the poet’s original plan, and 
these copies were evidently early drafts. The 
poet adds at the foot of the sheet, ‘‘ These are 
not written regularly, but just as they turned 
up.” 

* the MS. of the first song, ‘‘ As through 
the land at eve we went ”—which we know was 
substituted for one which perished, ‘‘ The losing 
of the child ”—the exquisite echoes of the third 
and twelfth lines, 

O we fell out I know not why, 
and 

O there above the little grave, 
are not heard. 

In ‘‘ The splendour falls on castle walls ” the 

refrain, 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying, 
is absent from the MS. copy, but the word 
“(Chorus)” has been inserted after the fourth 
line, in a different ink, perhaps as an after sug- 
gestion. 

The MS. of the fourth song begins, 

When all among the thundering drums 
Thy soldier in the battle stands, 
and ends, 


Strikes him dead for them and thee. 
Tara ta tantara! 


The MS. of the fifth did not require any 
changes so important. It was printed with but 
one alteration, in the second line—‘‘ watching ” 
having been substituted for ‘‘ whispering.” 

It is the same with the perfect—perfect in 
both versions—‘‘ Ask me no more.” The MS. 
reads ‘* With fold to fold,” and ‘‘ I strove against 
the stream and all in vain,” which also appear 
in the one-volume edition of Lord Tennyson’s 


poems. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HoncE sold 
by auction on July 15th the first portion of 
the celebrated collection of autograph letters 
formed by the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
of Thirlestaine House, Cheltenham. Prices 
ruled ~% and valuable autographs were well 
contested, as the following prices show :—F. 
Bodley to C. Huyghens, 541. James, Earl 
of Bothwell, to Sir N. Throkmorton, 111. 
Duke of Buckingham relating to marriage of 
Charles I., 8. 8s. Chatterton to R. Dodsley, 

- De Foe to De La Faye respecting Mist’s 
Journal, 46/. Desmoulins to Lebon, 187. Dry- 
den’s Receipt for his Quarter’s Salary, 81. 15s. 
Letters of various French Generals, 251. 10s.; 
and of French Statesmen, 12/.2s. Signatures 
of Henry IV., V., VI., VIL, and VIII. of 











England, 20/. 16s. James II. to Pére La Chaise, 
with project for re-establishing Catholic Religion 
in England, 341. Junius (?) to Woodfall, four 
long letters, 1301. Earl of Leicester to Earl 
of Shrewsbury, 10/. 10s. Sir T. Lucy to H. 
Ferrers, 28/1. Mary, Queen of Scots, Principi 
Ostrogothorum, 22). Montholon to Sir H. 
Lowe, 12/. 12s. Nelson to Lord Spencer, 131. 
Poussin to Cavon, 10. Prior to Blathwayte, 
91. 10s. Dean Swift to Earl of Oxford, 401. 
Charles I. to Uxbridge Commissioners, 111. 
Lord Tennyson, three letters, 91. 7s. 








MISS FOTHERGILL. 

WE regret greatly to hear of the death of 
Miss Jessie Fothergill, the author of that 
well-known tale ‘The First Violin.’ Miss 
Fothergill had been before the public as a 
novelist for a number of years, and enjoyed 
a wide popularity, especially in the north of 
England. Her first novel that we are acquainted 
with was ‘ Healey,’ published in the summer of 
1875, and it was followed at the close of 1876, 
or rather the beginning of 1877, by ‘ Aldyth.’ 
They were issued by Messrs. H. 8. King & Co. 
Her next novel, ‘The First Violin,’ was her 
masterpiece, and was published, without the 
author’s name, by Messrs. Bentley in 1878, and 
rapidly achieved popularity. Her subsequent 
novels were ‘Probation’ (1879), ‘The Well- 
fields’ (1880), ‘Made or Marred’ (1881), ‘ Kith 
and Kin’ (1881), ‘ Peril’ (1884), ‘ Borderland,’ 
and others. Miss Fothergill died somewhat 
suddenly at Berne on Tuesday. 








NOTES FROM ATHENS. 

A sap piece of intelligence has recently 
reached us from Mount Athos—the news of the 
burning of the monastery of Simopetra. In it 
many a treasure has been lost, but especially the 
library. The monastery was by no means one 
of the large monasteries. It sheltered about 
seventy monks, almost all of them Greeks, there 
being only a small minority of Slavs, who in 
other monasteries on Athos are, as is well 
known, numerous. Nor was Simopetra one of 
the oldest establishments on the Holy Mountain. 
It is said to have been erected in the fourteenth 
century (1363) by St. Simon, on a cliff difficult of 
access (whence its name), at the expense of the 
Servian ruler John Ungles. The Servian Em- 
peror was himself one of the first monks. 

This is not the first conflagration. The annals 
of the monastery mention two earlier fires—in 
the years 1580 and 1726. But they cannot have 
been, like the present fire, general. At least 
the library was saved, for among the manu- 
scripts preserved till the other day in the house 
were several older than 1580, and they belonged 
evidently to the old stock of the library, and 
were not acquisitions obtained after the fire. 
Now, according to the news that has reached us, 
the library is totally destroyed, and I may, 
therefore, give a brief account of the Greek 
manuscripts lost in the flames that I catalogued 
during my mission in 1880. There were 244 
manuscripts in all, for No. 245 in my catalogue, 
which has not yet been printed, but will 
speedily appear, was a bundle of fragments on 
parchment and a few on paper of various dates 
from the eighth century to the thirteenth. Of 
the 244 codices, 43 were on parchment and 
197 were on paper. The four remaining ones 
I called bombycini, although I had already 
doubts about the supposed silky paper which 
palzeographical and classical researches have of 
late years, it is well known, confirmed. Of 
the manuscripts on parchment, 1 belonged to 
the ninth century, 6 to the tenth, 3 to the 
eleventh, 10 to the twelfth, 13 to the thirteenth, 
and 10 to the fourteenth ; while of the paper 
ones, 1 belonged to the thirteenth, 9 to the 
fourteenth, 11 to the fifteenth, 40 to the six- 
teenth, 63 to the seventeenth, 16 to the eigh- 
teenth, and 1 tothe nineteenth. The remain- 
ing 56 paper MSS., which I described in my 





catalogue in the lump, were ritual and service 
books, with Church notes from the fourteenth 
century to the nineteenth. Of the four so-called 
bombycini codices, one belonged to the thirteenth 
century, the three others to the fourteenth. Itis 
clear from this enumeration how numerous were 
the MSS. of the fourteenth century ; and any 
one whoknowsthe general contents of thelibraries 
on Mount Athos and throughout the East will not 
feel surprised that among so many MSS., of 
which fully more than a third were anterior in 
date to the fall of Constantinople, not one con- 
tained a classical writer—I mean of those earlier 
than the seventeenth century; for from that 
time copies began to be made of several works 
of classical authors for the use of Neo-Hellenic 
schools, which were provided with an interlinear 
translation and commentary. These explana- 
tions possessed, however, no value for philology. 
Most of the codices contained works of the 
fathers or books for Church use. Among the 
forty-three manuscripts on parchment there 
were sixteen copies of the Gospels and three of 
the Epistles and Acts, eight works of St. Chry- 
sostom, two of St. Ephraem Syrus, one of the 
speeches of St. Gregory Nazianzen, one of the 
speeches of Antonius Sinaita, one of works by 
Theophylact, Bishop of Bulgaria, four Psalters, 
&c. The rest of the manuscripts on paper, 
besides those of Church music, contained five 
Gospels, five Epistles and Acts, six Psalters, 
eight lives of the saints, two works of St. Chry- 
sostom, two of St. John of Damascus, one of 
St. Ephraem Syrus, &c. There were, too, 
four collections of modern Greek sermons 
(among them two of Maximus of the Pelopon- 
nesus), two Nomocanones, a treatise of Theo- 
philus Corydalleus (of the seventeenth century) 
on Aristotle, a logic, and a treatise on physics 
by Vicentius Damodus of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, &e. 

It will be seen that among all these there is 
scarcely one unpublished work of value. Even 
the collections of medieval and modern Greek 
literature were of slight importance. I can only 
except a Sigillium of Cyril, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, to the orthodox of Tyrgovyst in Wal- 
lachia, in a codex of the seventeenth century, 
and twenty-two verses, in a manuscript of the 
eighteenth century, relating to Michael Canta- 
cuzene the Brave. I regret I did not copy out 
both these pieces. ; 

Even of art there was little in the library of 
Simopetra. Five manuscripts on parchment and 
three on paper were the only ones which were 
adorned with ornamental titles and initials. Only 
four possessed miniatures ; of these a paper MS 
(in octavo) of thefifteenthcentury contained por- 
traits of St. Basil, St. Chrysostom, St. Gregory, 
and St. Theodore. Two parchment MSS., one of 
them a quarto of the twelfth century, the other 
an octavo of the thirteenth, comprised portraits 
of the four Evangelists. The richest was a 
parchment octavo of the fourteenth century, 
illuminated. It contained in all ten miniatures, 
a little vignette with the bust of David, David 
and Goliath, Moses, Hannah, Habakkuk, Isaiah, 
Jonah as he came out of the whale’s belly, and 
the Mother of God ; but the best pictures were 
that of the Three Children, over whom was de- 
picted an angel sheltering them, and that in 
which Moses was depicted between two women 
on whom he laid his hands, while they stretched 
their hands towards him, so that their hands and 
the figure of Moses assumed the form of a cross. 
These illuminations were most of them faded ; 
but the value of their artistic motives was great, 
and the picture last described particularly in- 
teresting. 

There was also a palimpsest among the parch- 
ments of Simopetra. The commentary of St. 
Chrysostom on Aristotle was written in a twelfth 
century hand over the older writing ; but the 
writing beneath was not Greek, but Georgian. 
There is also another loss of importance which 
quite eclipses that of the many later liturgical 
MSS. all put together. It is the destruction of an 
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“AvOos tov yxapitwv by Schannikios Kartanos, 
printed in Venice by Francesco Giuliano in 


1594, a book which was bound up with the 
manuscript Physics of Vicentius Damodus. It 
was an exceedingly rare edition, very likely 
unique, for it was altogether unknown to biblio- 
graphers, who knew only the editio princeps of 
1536 (printed by B. Zanetti), a unique copy of 
which is in the Munich Library, and an edition 
of 1566 or 1567 (Jacobus Leoncinus, Venice), 
the title of which is given by Papadopulos 
Vretos in his ‘ Neo-Hellenic Philology,’ but of 
which the only copy known is at present in the 
National Library at Athens, a copy that lacks 
the title-page and several leaves. 

According to my catalogue, several names of 
scribes were to be found on the MSS. of Simo- 
petra that should be added to the list in Gardt- 
hausen’s ‘ Paleography.’ Naturally most of 
these scribes belong to the period subsequent 
to the capture of Constantinople, and have only 
local importance, as they were most of them 
monks on Mount Athos. I give the names 
alphabetically : — Antonius Monachus (1634). 
Arsenius Sacerdos (1695). Benjamin Jano- 
chorita (1788). Comnenus (sixteenth century). 
Constantinus Sacerdos (1189). Cyrillus Mona- 
chus (1586, 1587, 1588, 1589, 1590, 1609). 
Cyrillus Sacerdos (1626). Daniel (sixteenth 
century ; four times in the manuscript without 
date). Dionysius Diaconus (1705). Dorotheus 
Monachus (1724). Elias Peloponnesius (1535). 
Jacobus Hieromonachus, afterwards bishop 
(1635). Joel (1568, twice). Leontius Monachus 
(1692). Lucas Cyprius, Metropolitan of Hun- 
gary and Wallachia (1635). Malachias (1305), 
the same, no doubt, who wrote the copy of 
Alexander Trallianus in the Laurentian Library 
(74, 10). Martyrius Monachus (fifteenth cen- 
tury). Metrophanes (1620). Nicephorus (seven- 
teenth century). Nilus (sixteenth century). 
Paulus (seventeenth century). Rabulas Mona- 
chus, from Tricala in Thessaly (1580, 1583). 
Raphael (1611). Sophia, daughter of Rhicos 
Contojohannes (1469). Sophronius (1604, 1628), 
if these two MSS. are by one hand. Stephanus 
Sacerdos (1414). Symeon Calandris (?), Priest 
and Protecdicos of Rhodos (1281), already 
known as the scribe of the Theophylact in the 
Escurial (Q, i. 16); his family name is new. 
Theodorus Sacerdos (fourteenth century). 
Theophilus (1540). Zacharias Monachus, from 
Losetzi near Janina (1643). Zacharias Mona- 
chus (seventeenth century). 

From this short account it will be evident 
that the loss of the library of Simopetra, which 
contained, besides its codices, 750 books—many 
of them old editions—is to be deplored, in spite 
of the slight importance of its manuscripts. 

Spyr. P. Lamsros. 








Literary Ghossip. 

Two more volumes of Mr. Miles’s 
‘Poets and Poetry of the Century’ will 
be issued by Messrs. Hutchinson in a 
few days. Among the poets represented 
are Shelley, Keats, Landor, Byron, Peacock, 
Praed, Beddoes, Charles Wells, William 
Barnes, Stephen Hawker, and John Clare. 
Among the writers of the critical notices are 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Buxton Forman, 
Mr. J. H. Ingram, the Hon. Roden Noel, 
Dr. Garnett, Dr. Japp, Mr. Mackenzie Bell, 
and Mr. Ashcroft Noble. Several of the 
articles are written by the editor. 

Dr. Smires’s ‘Self-Help’ is the next 
volume of Sir John Lubbock’s ‘‘ Hundred 
Books.” 

Tue four little stanzas called ‘ Lilies,’ and 
signed ‘‘ Ethel Clifford,”’ in the English Illus- 
trated Magazine for August, are by the 
elder daughter of the late Prof. W. K. 
Clifford, F.R.S. The young lady, who is 





only fifteen (we hope she will not mind our 
disclosing her years since there are so few of 
them), holds the Cambridge Scholarship at 
Queen’s College, London. 

Mr. Cooriper has finished his revision 
of ‘Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland,’ 
which he has in great part rewritten, and it 
will be published next week. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin has discovered a new 
writer of short stories, Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land, whose first book, ‘ Main - Travelled 
Roads,’ he will publish in the early autumn. 
Mr. Garland, who contributed ‘A Spring 
Romance’ to the July number of the 
Century Magazine, hails from Boston, U.S., 
where he is well known as a reader of 
American literature. 


Tue chair of Logic, Rhetoric, and Meta- 
physics in the University of St. Andrews is 
now vacant by the appointment of Prof. 
Seth to the chair of Logic and Metaphysics 
in the University of Edinburgh. Prof. Seth 
has been in the habit of lecturing on English 
literature as well as on logic and meta- 
physics. But the Universities’ Commissioners 
have intimated to the University Court of 
St. Andrews that they are of opinion that it 
is undesirable that the subject of logic and 
metaphysics and of English literature should 
continue to be taught by one professor. 
They have also stated that while they have 
not sufficient information before them to 
enable them to decide now whether the 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics should 
be obliged to lecture in Dundee as well as 
St. Andrews, they reserve to themselves the 
right to impose that duty on him. Among 
the canditates for the vacant chair are Prof. 
Sorley, Prof. Jones, Prof. James Seth, Mr. 
S. Alexander, Mr. Wenley, and the Rev. 
Mr. Davidson, of Bourtie. 


Messrs. ArcuiBaLp ConsTaBLE & Co. will 
shortly publish in their ‘‘ Oriental Miscellany” 
‘An Anglo-Indian Anthology,’ which will 
gather together many fugitive verses, some 
well remembered and others too good to be 
forgotten, from old Anglo-Indian newspapers 
and magazines. A section will be devoted 
to sporting songs, introducing to the English 
public such famous “ pig-sticking”’ lays as 
‘The Boar, the mighty Boar,’ ‘Saddle, Spur, 
and Spear,’ &c., with musical accompaniments. 


THE name of Mr. James Bowden, who has 
been a managing partner in the business of 
Messrs. Ward & Lock, will in future be in- 
cluded in the title of the firm. The style of 
the firm is to be henceforward Ward, Lock, 
Bowden & Co. 


Miss Fiorence Nevit1, editor of Play- 
time, is starting a Braille Book Society to 
buy the books written by the blind writers 
of the British and Foreign Blind Associa- 
tion, which will be given to asylums and 
libraries for the blind. 


A CorREsPONDENT writes from the United 
States :— 

‘*TIt is probable that the interpretation of the 
new American Copyright Law will soon come 
before the courts. The librarian of Congress, 
A. R. Spofford, has alarmed the map and music 
publishers by his opinion that such publications 
by foreign owners need not be manufactured in 
the United States to secure copyright. It is also 
probable that a measure may be introduced in 
the next Congress to render it possible to copy- 
right a work anewafter its limit has been reached. 
‘Mark Twain’ has undertaken to agitate this 
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matter, which was suggested to him by the con 
tinued representations of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
by which no gain accrues to his neighbour, Mr, 
Stowe.” 

THE Marquess of Bute has been elected 
President of the British Record Society in 
succession to the late Earl Beauchamp. Mr 
J. J. Digges La Touche and Mr. George 
Wreford have been elected members of the 
Council. The Society is now proceedi 
with the new lexicographical calendar to the 
‘Wills at Somerset House,’ and will in the 
autumn issue the third and concluding part 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine Index. 

Tue Mercers have given 100 guineas 
and the Merchant Taylors 30 guineas, to the 
extension fund of the Maria Grey College, 
Of the 18,000/. required, nearly 8,000), 
have now been collected. 


Tue India Office has appointed three 
firms in place of Messrs. Allen as publishers 
to the Secretary of State and agents for the 
sale of the publications of the Indian 
Government: Mr. E. Arnold, Messrs. A. 
Constable & Co., and Messrs. Luzac & Co, 
The appointment in each case dates from 
to-day, August Ist. 

WE are asked to say that Mr. Elliot Stock 
is the London publisher of the ‘ Arcana 
Fairfaxiana,’ reviewed in our last number. 

Tue Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during the month of August. 

Messrs. GrirrirH, Farran & Co. have 
arranged to publish a new three-volume 
novel by Miss Florence Marryat, entitled 
‘A Fatal Silence,’ and a one-volume novel by 
Mr. Christie Murray and Mr. H. Herman, 
entitled ‘Only a Shadow.’ 


Ar the meeting of the Library Association 
at Nottingham next September there will 
be an exhibition of art bookbindings, and of 
library appliances, bindings, forms, &c. 

Tue sum of 3,000/. has been promised by 
an anonymous donor towards the erection of 
the free library at Brechin, N.B., which is 
to be commenced shortly. 

Ir is stated in the South American papers 
that the valuable library of the late Dr. 
Fernando Cruz, formerly minister of Guate- 
mala to the United States, has been bought 
for addition to the Public Library at Guate- 
mala. The amount is stated to be 300,000 
dollars, or about 50,000/., but this figure 
seems to be doubtful. 

Ar St. Andrews ninety-seven women have 
passed the full number of subjects for the 
L.L.A. diploma in the recent examination. 

Mr. Rovss writes about our review of the 
translation of the second volume of Prof. 
Brugmann’s ‘ Grundriss ’ :— 

‘«Tn it you say that you hope the publication 
of vol. iii. will not be long delayed. If it is of 
interest to anybody to know it, about 100 pp. 
of vol. iii. (trans.) are in print, and I hope to 
get the whole finished and sent to press this 
summer.” 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the most 
general interest this week include Corre- 
spondence relating to the United States 
Copyright Act (2d.); Scotch Education 
Department, Eighteenth Annual Report of 
the Accountant for Scotland (3d.); Report 
of the Intermediate Education Board for 
Ireland (4d.); and Report of the Committee 
of Council on Education (England and 
Wales), 1890-91 (3d.). 

———— 
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SCIENCE 


—_— 


The Scientific Papers of James Clerk Maxwell, 
UA., F.RS. Edited by W. D. Niven, 
M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

TueRE is no obvious reason for the long 

delay in the publication of this valuable col- 

lection of papers, eleven years having elapsed 
since the author’s death; but they are none 
the less welcome. They are not of merely 
passing interest, but are permanent stones 
in the great temple of physical science. In 
electro-statics, in electro-magnetism, in the 
theory of colour, in the molecular theory of 

es, in the dynamics of Saturn’s rings, 
and in the graphic representation of stresses 
in frames, Maxwell was one of the master 
builders, and his work will be studied by 
many generations to come. 

The form in which the papers are here 
given to the public shows a due sense of 
their importance. They are contained in 
two most handsome quarto volumes, with 
thick paper, ample margins, and finely 
executed plates. Comparing them with 
other collections of the same kind, one is 
struck with the graceful literary style which 
runs through them. Though several of them 
deal with subjects eminently abstruse and 
technical, the style is never cramped and 
crabbed. The sentences always run easily, 
and the presentation of the matter is always 
artistic. 

The volumes are the more interesting and 
attractive to the cursory reader from contain- 
ing, besides the papers devoted to the 
author’s own scientific investigations, a 
number of reviews contributed to ature, 
and popular lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution and elsewhere. The papers are 
given nearly in chronological order, com- 
mencing with some geometrical researches 
made when Maxwell was a student at Edin- 
burgh, aged about fifteen; and to the first 
volume is prefixed a brief account of his 
life by the editor, with special reference to 
the circumstances under which the different 
papers were produced. 

his electrical and magnetic work Max- 
well began by endeavouring to give accurate 
mathematical expression to the new con- 
ceptions introduced in Faraday’s ‘ Experi- 
mental Researches’; but his development 
of these conceptions carried him far beyond 
the range of a mere expounder, and he 
ended with a dynamical explanation of elec- 
tricity, which included as one of its con- 
sequences a dynamical explanation of light. 
On this hypothetical explanation he based 
predictions which have since been largely 
verified. 

One of the earliest subjects which he 
took in hand was the establishment of the 
laws which govern the colours produced by 
the mixing of coloured lights. Adopting 
the theory of Thomas Young and Helm- 
holtz, he devised and conducted experiments 
which placed the laws of colour-mixture on 
an accurate basis of quantitative observa- 
tion; and at a later period he carried out 
a still more accurate series of experiments 
by means of his colour-box, an apparatus 
which is not so frequently found as it ought 
to be in our physical laboratories. 

His discovery and philosophical exposi- 
tion of “reciprocal diagrams,” relating to 





the stresses in the different parts of a frame, 
contributed largely to the popularity of 
graphic methods, and to the present exten- 
sive use of such methods in engineering 
practice. 

His Adams Prize Essay on ‘ The Stability 
of Saturn’s Rings’ is a masterly specimen 
of the application of mathematics to a new 
and difficult subject. In it he showed that 
a solid ring would not remain in its place, 
but would fall in upon the planet, and that a 
fluid ring would be equally unstable; but 
that the stability of the rings could be ex- 
plained by supposing them to consist of 
multitudes of separate stones revolving 
round the primary. 

To the molecular theory of gases, which 
was first put into scientific shape by Clau- 
sius, and is now generally accepted, he was 
one of the principal contributors, having 
done, perhaps, more than any other man in 
the development of its details, chiefly by 
a priort mathematical reasoning. According 
to this theory a gas consists of an incon- 
ceivable multitude of small elastic particles 
dashing about in all directions, colliding 
with one another and with the walls of the 
containing vessel, and rebounding without 
loss of velocity. The pressure which the 
gas exerts against any surface exposed to it 
is due to the continual impacts of the par- 
ticles against the surface. The peculiarity 
of the reasoning necessary in this branch 
of dynamics is that it consists mainly of 
repeated applications of the doctrine of pro- 
babilities. The events which have to be 
considered are so numerous that they can 
safely be assumed to happen with fre- 
quencies exactly proportional to their likeli- 
hood. In this way Maxwell and others 
have succeeded in calculating the relative 
frequencies of different velocities, and in 
comparing the average velocities of the two 
sets of particles in a mixture of two gases. 

Among the minor papers we would spe- 
cially call the attention of students to one 
on a dynamical top and another on the 
general laws of optical instruments, both 
of them contained in vol. i. 

The more popular papers are all to be 
found in the second volume, and among the 
liveliest of them are some of the reviews of 
scientific books, among others of Thomson 
and Tait’s well-known ‘Treatise’ and Tait’s 
‘Thermodynamics,’ the article on the latter 
being specially good in the part relating to 
Rankine. They display a remarkable power 
of acute and incisive criticism, presented 
with a keen eye to humour, but never with 
a vestige of bitterness; the satire is always 
so kindly that none can take offence. Max- 
well specially excelled in brief historical 
sketches of scientific investigations. He 
possessed a remarkable faculty for seizing 
the main points of each man’s work and ap- 
praising them at their just value. Another 
characteristic which strikes the reader most 
strongly is Maxwell’s love of broad and 
accurate philosophical statements upon every 
subject, however apparently trifling, with 
which he has to deal. But he is never 
tediously pedantic—his philosophy may 
often be described as toying with his sub- 
ject. In some of his more important works 
he is stately and formal; but no one has 
done more than he—especially in oral dis- 
cussions—to do away with the stiffness and 
grandiloquence which were once deemed 





necessary to the dignity of philosophy, and 
to encourage the statement of scientific facts 
and theories in the bluntest and most homely 
terms. 

The two volumes are well arranged for 
reference, each having its own index and 
table of contents. 








CHEMICAL LITERATURE. 
Inorganic Chemistry. By William Jago. 
(Longmans & Co.)—Whether a fresh text-book 
for students attending the advanced classes of 
chemistry under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment is really required is, perhaps, very 
doubtful, considering the number of good text- 
books of chemistry already in existence ; but at 
the same time this is a book that can be recom- 
mended, as it is fairly up to date, and it will 
give a student a good, honest knowledge of the 
subject, and not merely cram him for the ex- 
amination. The book seems based to some 
extent on Miller’s ‘Elements of Chemistry.’ It 
is well illustrated, many of the illustrations 
being none the worse because they are old 
friends, whilst some which seem to be new 
are very good representations of apparatus used 
in manufacturing chemistry. The sections on 
the kinetic theory of gases, spectrum analysis, 
and quantivalence are decidedly good and clear, 
but that on the periodic law is very poor, and 
should be rewritten in another edition. . There 
are also many little slips that need correetion. 
An error occurs under ‘‘ Lead Sulphide,” 
where this is said to be soluble in nitric acid ; 
and under ‘‘The Extraction of Silver from 
Lead” the newer zinc process, now so much 
used, is ignored. Again, under ‘‘ The Manu- 
facture of Caustic Soda ” all notice of the‘addi- 
tion of lime is omitted. The most curious 
mistake occurs under ‘‘ Gold,” where it is stated 
that native gold is freed from silver by dissolving 
it in aqua regia and precipitating the silver by 
the addition of hydrochloric acid. No mention 
here, again, is made of the methods usually em- 
ployed in practice, the parting with silver and 
nitric acid, or with copper and sulphuric acid. 
Ammonia and Ammonium Compounds. By 
Dr. R. Arnold. Translated from the German by 
Harold G. Colman, Ph.D. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
—The enormous expansion of chemical industries 
within the last three decades is one of those 
subjects which have, to the general public, 
become a trifle boring, so constantly is it brought 
forth, in season and out of season, by every 
speaker who wishes to pose as one who has a 
grasp of modern industrial progress. The fact 
is, however, once more emphasized by the 
appearance of a book on a subject which but a 
short time back was looked upon as one which 
required no great knowledge or skill, and for 
which a very few lines in a technical dictionary 
would afford ample space. Dr. Arnold writes 
as an expert in this manufacture, and we 
welcome his contribution to technological litera- 
ture not only for its own solid merits, but as 
another proof to the public of the mass of know- 
ledge, both broadly scientific and more specifi- 
cally chemical, which is absolutely requisite to 
carry on even so simple a manufacture in the 
most economical way. From the gas-makers’ 
point of view the production of the ammonium 
salt is of the greatest interest, as both the 
ammonia and the sulphur are waste products, 
and he is compelled by law to remove both from 
the gas. Dr. Arnold’s descriptions of the pro- 
cesses and plant are lucid and well brought up 
to date, and should prove useful to many a gas 
or “liquor works” manager. Some four-and- 
twenty pages are devoted to a description of the 
processes in use in the best works for the utiliza- 
tion of the spent oxide, the main source of the 
sulphur produced at gas works, and some atten- 
tion is given to the less important cyanogen 
compounds found in the same_ substance. 
Several useful tables are contained in an appen- 
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dix, and the book concludes with a fairly full 
bibliography of the most recent literature and of 
the patents for the utilization of gas liquor and 
oxide waste since 1870. Dr. Colman has exe- 
cuted his task as translator in a satisfactory 
manner, and is to be congratulated for adding a 
valuable little book to the somewhat scanty 
stock of English works on chemical technology. 

Principles of General Organic Chemistry. By 
Prof. E. MHijelt, Helsingfors. Translated 
from the German edition by Dr. J. Bishop 
Tingle. (Longmans & Co.)-— This treatise is 
intended as a supplement to the ordinary sys- 
tematic text-books on organic chemistry. In 
the latter usually so much space is given to 
the description of individual compounds, that 
the student may be forgiven for overlooking 
some of the general principles and methods of 
the subject. In studying the separate stones 
of the structure he may overlook the architec- 
tural beauty and use of the whole. The author 
necessarily assumes a general elementary know- 
ledge of organic chemistry on the part of the 
reader, and endeavours ‘‘to give in a short and 
clear form the most important points of general 
and theoretical organic chemistry.” The object 
is most laudable, and we wish we could say as 
much for the way in which it is carried out. 
Most unfortunately clearness is often sacrificed 
to shortness, and the information given on 
some important points is too scanty to be of any 
real use to the learner. The book is in three 
parts. Part i. discusses the composition, con- 
stitution, and classification of organic com- 
pounds. Here only one page is given to the 
description of molecular weight determinations 
by the vapour density and by Raoult’s method. 
The subject of physical and geometrical isomer- 
ism also is dismissed in far too summary a 
manner and with too dogmatic statements. The 
translator asserts that all controversial matter 
has been excluded; but in a growing science 
this can hardly be, and the author is, therefore, 
led either to dismiss the subject or to dogma- 
tize on insufficient data and omit the arguments 
against his conclusion. Part ii. is devoted to the 
physical properties of organic compounds. The 
chapters on melting points and on boiling points 
and on the relation between colour and consti- 
tution are good and concise ; but thermal pheno- 
mena are dismissed in about two pages, and the 
information is hardly up to date. Part iii. deals 
with the general behaviour of organic compounds 
to reagents, and the arrangement is according 
to the results of the reaction, and not, as usually, 
according to the action of the reagent. Thus 
there are chapters on oxidation, reduction, 
hydration, union of carbon with carbon, &c. 
The author has sometimes a difficulty in classify- 
ing the reactions in this way, and includes the 
substitut ng action of halogens among oxidation 
processes. The translator has done his work 
well, though occasionally an inelegant expression 
betrays the German original ; and there are very 
few typographical errors: the most important 
are on p. 71, where a + sign is used instead of 
or, and on p. 211, where diastase is said to con- 
vert starch into dextrose and maltose, and emul- 
sin is called the “‘ferment of benzaldehyde.” 
A work on the lines of this book would be of 
great assistance to the English student of organic 
chemistry, and we regret that we cannot speak 
in higher terms of the volume before us. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wep. Entomological, 7. 








Science Gossip. 


THE recent death of Mr. Daniel Mackintosh 
recalls the part which he played a quarter of 
a century ago in geological discussions on the 
origin of earth sculpture. In 1869 he pub- 
lished a work entitled ‘The Scenery of England 
and Wales,’ in which he expounded his views 
on denudation. As a travelling lecturer he 
had visited almost every part of England and 





much of Wales, and his observations led him to 
believe that many modern geologists assigned 
too little weight to marine denudation as a 
factor in the production of the physical features 
of the country. Asa student of glacial pheno- 
mena he investigated the distribution of ice- 
borne boulders in the north-west of England 
and in Wales; and it was mainly in recognition of 
this work that the Geological Society awarded 
to him in 1886 the balance of the Lyell Fund. 
He had previously received the Kingsley Medal 
of the Chester Society of Natural Science. Mr. 
Mackintosh died at Birkenhead, at the age of 
seventy-five. 

In connexion with the seventh International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, which 
is to be inaugurated on the 10th of August, 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish, by arrange- 
ment with the executive, a ‘Handbook to London 
in English and French,’ specially prepared for 
the use of members. 

Mr. HEINEMANN will shortly publish a new 
volume of his series of ‘‘ Scientific Handbooks ” 
on ‘Geodesy,’ by Prof. J. H. Gore, of Columbia 
University, which describes the geodetic work 
prosecuted in many lands and at divers epochs. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Allcock, for a 
considerable period curator of the Natural His- 
tory Museum at Manchester, and one of the 
early members of the Manchester Field Natural- 
ists’ Society. He was in the sixty-ninth year 
of his age. 


Tue deaths are announced of Dr. A. Seydler, 
Professor of Astronomy at the University of 
Prague ; and of Cardinal Haynald, founder of 
the observatory called after his name at Kalocsa, 
Hungary, of which place he became archbishop 
in 1866, when fifty years of age. Prof. Seydler 
was born at Senftenberg, in Bohemia, on the 
1st of June, 1849. 








FINE ARTS 


=o 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


Etching. By G. W. Rhead. (Wells Gardner & 
Co.)—Although Mr. Rhead, an etcher whose tech- 
nique does not emulate the learning, delicacy, 
and research of the masters of engraving proper, 
carries his enthusiasm for his own art to so 
ridiculous a pitch as to assert that the older kind 
of ‘‘ engraving is a purely mechanical process 
seenee of which the result is generally unsatisfac- 
tory as compared with etching,” we are not 
called upon to trouble him with better know- 
ledge than he already possesses. That will, let 
us hope, come to him in time, together with 
information of other sorts and other things his 
book shows few signs of. Mr. Rhead’s notes 
on the technical processes employed by etchers 
are brief, and, so far as they go, acceptable. 
They are but memoranda at best, and the book 
is the least valuable of many similar treatises on 
etching which have come to us for review. 


Landseer and Animal Painting in England. 
By W. J. Loftie. ‘Practical Hints for Drawing 
and Painting Animals,’ by S. T. Dadd. Ilus- 
trated. (Blackie & Son.)}—Mr. Loftie’s portion in 
this nicely printed and well-illustrated book fills 
fewer than five pages, but contains a good many 
mistakes. For instance, at the outset Mr. 
Loftie mentions ‘‘the grotesque forms of the 
heraldic artist, who, at first, however, always 
aimed at fidelity to nature.” But this is exactly 
what, in the ordinary sense of the term, the 
‘heraldic artist ” did not do. He did, indeed, 
aim at representing animals, not aw naturel, but 
with what he considered the types of essential 
qualities proper to the beasts he was pleased to 
delineate; and when he desired to express 
the ravenousness, fierceness, and strength 
of the lion, he effected it by his lean 
forms, by exaggerating the creature’s gaunt- 
ness, by giving him monstrous teeth and 
claws, and adding bulk to his mighty limbs. 





ee 
The result was the heraldic lion, which 
everybody knows. Next, Mr. Loftie remarks 
‘* We have [in England] Sir J. Reynolds's paint. 
ing horses and dogs with admirable skill,” which 
is exactly what Sir Joshua did not do, Buy 
what shall be said of an essay, however brief, on 
animal painting in this country which actual] 
omitseven the names of Wootton, Stubbs, Stephen 
Elmer, Romney, Gainsborough, Zoffany, James 
Ward, Ansdell, F. Barlow, A. Cooper, J. F, 
Herring, W. Huggins, W. Hunt, and J. Sar. 
torius? These omissions are the more to be 
regretted because Mr. Dadd’s ‘ Practical Hints’ 
are terse, clear, trustworthy, and, so far as they 
go, excellent as well as useful. The illustra. 
tions are very good. 

Hints to Amateurs: a Handbook on Art, by 
[Mrs.] L. Jopling, illustrated (Chapman & 
Hall’, contains some very good advice to those 
who need to learn very elementary truths about 
art. 

Cameo Cutting. By J. B. Marsh. (Wells 
Gardner & Co.)—‘ Cameo Cutting,’ which at one 
time promised to take a place among what were 
called the ‘‘ genteelarts,” and were suitable to the 
drawing-room or boudoir, has apparently been 
relegated to that limbo of design where the 
crafts of ‘‘cutting paper” and working with 
the needle lie with potichomanie. Mr. Marsh 
makes a feeling appeal to the artistic tastes, 
antiquarian sympathies, and even to the 
pockets of ladies desiring to distinguish them- 
selves somehow or other—it does not much 
matter how, so long as they do it. Obviously, 
they might do worse than cut cameos in shells, 
Should they attempt the task, let them take 
counsel of Mr. Marsh. 

A Mamual of Wood-Carving. By C. G. 
Leland. Illustrated. (Whittaker & Co,.)— 
This is a good and practical book, which de- 
serves to have better cuts and diagrams than 
the weaker of a rather numerous company. 
The better ones are good and suitable to the 
object in view. Mr. Leland, in writing of 
sharpening tools, is unexpectedly candid in 
saying ‘‘it is by far the best plan to get some 
wood-carver or carpenter to show you how to 
sharpen the tools.” Exactly so. With a little 
knowledge gained in this way the tyro may 
turn to this book, and with much practice to 
boot, learn to carve. 

Moffatt’s Perspective for Second Grade Art 
Students. By J. Vaughan. (Moffatt & Paige.) 
—We have tested the axioms, verified the 
illustrations, and approved the arrangement and 
sequence of the problems and exercises which 
are set forth in this extremely practical, clear, 
and concise text. Mr. Vaughan describes him- 
self as ‘‘ Art Master, London School Board.” 


Revision or Examination Sheets. Subject L, 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. By A. G. 
Day. (Percival & Co.)—These ‘‘ sheets” are 
available for a number of simple purposes with 
fine names. The same may be said for the 
companion series, Elementary Stage, by the 
same and published by the same. 


A Short History of the British School of Paint- 
ing. By G. H. Shepherd. (Sampson Low & 
Co.)—Mr. Shepherd fancies there is need for 
a compilation giving the crude facts of the sub- 
ject his title indicates, and he tells us that he 
has ‘‘ collected the materials for a history rather 
than deftly weilded them into one.” Whether 
some future historian will be able, out of a 
skeleton so very bare as this ‘ History’ proves 
itself, to construct anything worth preserving, 
as Mr. Shepherd thinks he may, is more than 
we can say ; it depends upon the historian more 
than upon Mr. Shepherd, who has not taken 
many pains to gather fresh matter which could 
be relied upon. By way of testing his know- 


ledge we turned to a special chapter devoted to 
‘*Pre-Raphaelitism,”’ and, amongsome intelligent 
and fair remarks and criticisms, found not a 
few errors—such as that which states Sir J. E. 
Millais, after becoming a ‘‘ Student at the Royal 
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Academy,” ‘‘worked for some years as a de- 

‘mer for book illustration, and had much 
uphill labour to encounter.” Again, we learn 
that Mr. F. M. Brown was an early adherent to 
the principles of Pre-Raphaelitism, which is not 
yuite correct ; nor is it right that the subjects 
Mr. Brown has painted in the Town Hall, 
Manchester, are ** some of the more momentous 
incidents in English history.” They are strictly 
local incidents. 

Practical Perspective for the Use of Students. 
By J. Spencer, Head Master of the Science 
Department, Technical College, Bradford. (Per- 
cival & Co.)—The ‘‘Science Department” of 
the Technical College at Bradford (can there 
be any other than a science ‘* department ” in 
a technical school where it is understood art is 
not taught?) is fortunate in possessing a head 
master who understands the little science of 

rspective, and it is still more so in being 
under the charge of a gentleman who is able to 
express clearly what he knows of this not very 

rofound subject. According to his plates now 
fafore us it is manifest that Mr. Spencer is 
able to execute mechanical diagrams neatly, 
correctly, and with precision equal to that of 
his language. Still, considering what a multi- 
tude of books about perspective are, as we know 
to our sorrow, published every season, we 
should have thought Mr. Spencer might have 
rested satisfied with his own attainments, without 
adding another to the host of books on what he 
calls ‘‘ practical perspective.” We wonder what 
is ‘‘unpractical perspective” almost as much 
as we marvel why so many volumes are com- 
piled about perspective. Having examined 
the book carefully and tested many of the 
exercises—which are unfortunately called ‘‘ pro- 
blems,” when they are nothing of the sort—we 
found them workable and correct. They do 
not, however, touch any really difficult subjects ; 
the objects drawn are very simple, and yet, 
except for artists, engineers, and craftsmen of 
the better class, we are bound to say they are 
treated in a way which is harder and more 
complex than is required by schoolboys in 
general. We find the usual subjects for the 
delineation of solids—cubes, pyramids, cones, 
cylinders, hollow blocks, hollow octagons, 
crosses, and arches—and the methods of draw- 
ing them are right, but, except for professional 
purposes, much more than would suffice for 
practical purposes in a popular school. Much 
simpler methods will enable a youth to draw 
everything to which Mr. Spencer calls attention, 
and to understand what he draws. The book 
concludes with specimens of examination papers 
set at the Oxford Local Examinations. The 
value of such examinations may be guessed by 
those who read the following :—‘‘ Explain why, 
in perspective, parallel lines converge to vanish- 


ing points, and state the exceptions, if any.” 








THE CONGRESS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Tue third annual Congress of archzeological 
societies in union with the Society of Anti- 
quaries was held at Burlington House on Thurs- 
day, July 23rd, Dr. Evans, F.R.S., the Presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries, in the chair. 
The following associations were represented 
by one or more delegates, so that, as the 
officers and Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries were also present, there was a consider- 
able gathering of representative antiquaries : 
Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, British Archzeological Association, 
the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, Hugue- 
not Society of London, Society for Preserving 
Memorials of the Dead, Berkshire Archeological 
Society, Birmingham and Midland Institute 
(Archeological Section), Bristol and Glouces- 
tershire Archzeological Society, Bucks Archi- 
tectural and Archzeological Society, Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, Chester Archeeological and 
torical Society, Royal Institution of Corn- 





wall, Cumberland and Westmoreland Archzeo- 
logical and Architectural Society, Derbyshire 
Archeological and Natural History Society, 
Essex Archeological Society, Hampshire Field 
Club, Kent Archzeological Society, Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, Leicester- 
shire Architectural and Archeological Society, 
]icudon and Middlesex Archzeological Society, 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, 
Oxfordshire Archeological Society, Shropshire 
Archseologizal and Natural History Society, 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society, Surrey Archzeological Society, 
Sussex Archzeological Society, Wiltshire Archzeo- 
logical and Natural History Society, Woolhope 
Naturalists’ Field Club (Hereford), and York- 
shire Archeological and Topographical Asso- 
ciation. 

The first subject for discussion was the exten- 
sion of the Ancient Monuments Act. General 
Pitt-Rivers remarked that he was appointed 
to the oftice of Inspector of Ancient Monu- 
ments at the time of the passing of the Act 
in 1882, and after seven years’ experience of 
this permissive Act the action of the Govern- 
ment became so passive that, as owners were 
no longer encouraged to put more monuments 
under control, he offered to resign his posi- 
tion ; but eventually he consented to retain it 
nominally, though drawing no salary. He must 
confess the Act was not doing, and had not 
done, a great deal of good, although it had been 
successful to a certain extent. The best of the 
owners were persuaded to place their pre- 
historic monuments under the operations of the 
Act without much difficulty; but over those 
who wished to destroy or who were culpably 
careless he had no control. Then, again, the 
full penalty of 5/. was absurdly inadequate. 
Whilst recognizing the great care taken by 
most landowners, and anxious not to un- 
duly interfere with the rights of property, he 
thought the Government should have some 
power to veto destruction. The Chairman (Dr. 
Evans) spoke more especially on the subject of 
Sir John Lubbock’s Bill of the present session, 
whereby he proposes to extend the permissive 
clauses of the Act of 1882 to monuments of a 
later date, and reported that the Society of 
Antiquaries had supported the principle of the 
Bill by a resolution in March, 1891. He also 
stated that in 1872, at the suggestion of the 
then First Commissioner of Works, the Society 
of Antiquaries had with much trouble drawn 
up an elaborate list of sepulchral monuments 
throughout the kingdom that were specially 
worthy of national care, but nothing further 
came of it. General Pitt-Rivers fully agreed 
that many of our medizval monuments and 
remains were quite as worthy (if not more so) 
of preservation as those that were termed pre- 
historic, and said that he wished some veto 
power on destruction could be devised to save 
the medizeval as well as the early monuments. 
But he thought that it was only very occasion- 
ally that vandalism occurred, and that it would 
not be fair to the landowners or satisfactory 
to the taxpayers to attempt to alienate from 
private estates those portions whereon stood so 
many historic ruins. The Rev. C. R. Manning 
instanced Norfolk cases of destruction, and 
Chancellor Ferguson spoke of the disastrous 
use of Bewcastle as a quarry for building stones. 
Dr. Cox said he was disposed to go further 
than the Inspector of Ancient Monuments. A 
power of veto would often be of no good ; the 
remains might be permanently defaced or re- 
moved before any authority could be set in 
motion. If, however, a schedule was drawn up 
of those monuments which were not to be 
touched or .destroyed under some very heavy 
penalty, even without the nation acquiring the 
site, much good might be done. But something 
ought also to be done with regard to those fine 
remains the owners of which either wilfully or 
ignorantly permitted their steady deterioration. 
He instanced the extensive and famed ruins of 











Rievaulx Abbey. During the five years he had 
lived in that neighbourhood he had been a fre- 
quent visitor, and although the owner (the 
Earl Feversham) now charged onc shilling 
entrance, sad deterioration was noticeable year 
by year, particularly in the walls of the noble 
fratry. Lord Feversham would doubtless 
never permit active vandalism ; but it was an 
almost equivalent evil, though the motive 
was different, to suffer great trees to grow up 
in the walls, and immense iasses of ivy to 
overhang, so that every gale of wind shook 
and dislodged the masonry. The only piece of 
the original stone groining of the roof now 
remaining would almost certainly perish from 
this cause before another season. If owners, 
noble or otherwise, neglected to maintain such 
historic monuments, the State should step in, 
take charge, and do the necessary work. The 
Dean of Winchester said that he thoroughly 
supported Dr. Cox, for he had smarted much 
through the neglect and carelessness of those 
owning historic remains. The right of in- 
spection and the right of registration of all 
such monuments required much extension. 
Because any one had accidentally been born in 
the possession of, or had afterwards acquired, 
that which was of ancient historic interest, the 
fact did not in the slightest degree justify careless 
or wanton treatment. The State was the true 
owner, and should preserve them for the people 
and for the nation at large. He mentioned that 
the new and excellent Bishop of Winchester, 
desiring to live closer to his work, was wishful 
to dispose of a palace that had been King 
Alfred’s, and that possessed various Anglo- 
Saxon remains. If it was sold it was quite 
possible that a road would be driven over the 
site, and this ancient building destroyed. The 
State ought to have the power instantly to step 
in and check such action. His views might be, 
and were to a great extent, Socialistic, but it 
was only by the operation of such views that 
national monuments could be preserved for the 
nation. Mr. Garnett, C.B., spoke of instances 
of gross mistreatment of monuments during 
church restorations in Wales. Mr. St. John 
Hope pointed out that one reason why so many 
ancient monuments had not been placed under 
the present Act was that the owners could see 
no appreciable danger or decay in earthwork 
such as Old Sarum or in rude stone monuments 
such as Stonehenge ; but if the principle was 
extended to the best of medieval stonework 
he felt sure that owners, who regretted the de- 
terioration that they noticed year by year, would 
be glad to put such buildings under State 
control and repair. Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., 
thought that many of the intelligent middle 
class were more alive to the value of the remains 
under discussion than the landowners. Even- 
tually, after further discussion, and after it 
had been stated that Sir John Lubbock would 
probably reintfoduce a similar measure next 
session, the two following resolutions were 
unanimously carried :— 

“That this Congress, having taken into considera- 
tion the draft of a Bill to extend the Ancient Monu- 
ments Protection Act, 1882, beg to express to Sir 
John Lubbock their approval of the principles 
therein involved.” 

“That in the opinion of this Congress it is de- 
sirable that the Government should have some 
powers that would enable them to prevent the de- 
struction of ancient monuments ,by the owners, 
whether private or corporate.” 


The next question was Parish Registers and 
Records. At the last Congress a strong com- 
mittee was appointed to deal with this question, 
of which Dr. Freshfield, V.-P.S.A., is chair- 
man and Mr. Ralph Nevill is hon. secretary. 
Mr. Nevill read the report and suggestions, 
and expressed a hope that they would soon be 
able to issue an alphabet of register characters, 
and also a list of all the registers that had been 
printed, which list the societies in union might 
like to bind up with their respective proceed- 
ings. In the discussion that followed, Mr. 
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Green, F.S.A., spoke in favour of the old sug- 
gestion of bringing all parish registers to Lon- 
don ; but this was promptly opposed by Chan- 
cellor Ferguson, who evidently carried most of 
the Congress with him. . Eventually it was 
agreed, ‘‘ That the report of the Parish Registers 
and Records Committee be received and the 
committee continued, and that a sum of 5l. be 
placed at their disposal.” 

It was also agreed that each society in union 
pay a subscription of one guinea towards the 
expenses of the Congress. 

he continuation of the Archeological Survey 
of England on the lines laid down by Mr. George 
Payne in his map of Kent was brought before 
the meeting. e President announced that 
the map and index to the archeology of . Hert- 
fordshire, which he was preparing, would be 
issued during the next few months. Chancellor 
Ferguson reported good progress with regard to 
the survey of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
the index, covering fifty-two pages, being already 
in type. It was also stated that the surveys of 
Berkshire and Surrey were actively progressing. 
This is one good result that has already ensued 
from these congresses. 

The next subject brought before the Congress 
was a classified index of archeological papers. 
Upon this question there was at first consider- 
able divergence of opinion, some being in favour 
of all the societies contributing an account of 
their papers year by year to a scientific and 
archeeological year-book of a particular pub- 
lisher, whilst the majority wished that the work 
should be entrusted to some known antiquary, 
and that the result should be sent annually to 
the different societies. At last, as a compromise, 
the following resolution was adopted by a con- 
siderable majority :— 

“ That this meeting is of opinion that it is desir- 
able that the index as suggested should be prepared 
under the authority of the Congress, and that the 
best method of carrying this out be referred to the 
Standing Committee.” 

The question of a memorial to the Govern- 
ment for a grant towards constructing models 
of ancient monuments was, at the suggestion of 
General Pitt-Rivers, deferred. 

The Standing Committee for the Societies in 
Union for the current year was next elected. It 
consists of the officers of the Society of Anti- 

uaries, E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., the Rev. 

. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., W. Cunnington, F.G.S., 
the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, Chancellor Ferguson, 
F.S.A., G. L. Gomme, F.8.A., H. Gosselin, 
Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., George Payne, F.S.A., 
and Earl Percy, V.-P.S.A. 

After an adjournment, the Congress resumed, 
when the Director of the Society of Antiquaries 
(Mr. Milman) took the chair, whilst the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Evans, delivered an _ interesting, 
humorous, and comprehensive address ‘On the 
Forgery of Antiquities.’ He said. that it was 
mainly founded upon a paper on this subject 
that he had read before the Royal. Institution 
twenty-five years ago, and printed in their 
Transactions ; but he pleaded that for that very 
reason it would be sure to be original to his 
hearers, as that was a sure process of consigning 
it to oblivion! The economic law of supply 
equalling the demand was as true of antiquities 
as of anything else, and it seemed always to be 
the case that, if there was any keen demand for 
possession of any particular class of antiques, 
in due course gentlemen were found who 
were sufficiently obliging in exercising their 
talents to ensure all being gratified with that 
which they coveted. It should be remembered 
that there were both counterfeits and forgeries. 
The counterfeit was a reproduction of something 
genuine, whilst the pure forgery was the inven- 
tion of a something that had never existed at the 
time to which it was assigned. Literary for- 


geries had been numerous : there were the false 
Gospels, and the inventions of Chatterton and 
Treland ; whilst quite within their own time there 
had been the publication of Shakspearean glosses 





which were certainly not above considerable 
suspicion. Forged inscriptions were very old 
ways of attempting to deceive the unwary. Three 
centuries ago there was a rage for the production 
of highly imaginative Roman inscriptions, one of 
the most comical of which was a memorial of 
Tarquin to his dearest wife Lucretia. Roman 
pottery, genuine enough in itself, has often been 
made the vehicle of inscriptions added to enhance 
its value, whilst Roman tiles have been punctured 
with legionary marks added centuries after they 
were baked in the kiln. Antique gems have 
long been the subject of most ingenious counter- 
feits ; but some of the really beautiful work in 
this direction of the seventeenth, sixteenth, and 
even fifteenth centuries has apparently been 
done as a reproduction with certain added 
features rather than with any intention to de- 
ceive. Many examples, too, of genuine classic 
work have been added to or altered to suit 
the times—such as the addition of a nimbus to 
a beautiful female antique cameo bust in order 
to change it into a representation of the Blessed 
Virgin. Very few collections of Etruscan and 
Greek vases can be inspected by the practised 
eye without the detection of some fraudulent 
examples, or of those that have been ‘im- 
proved” in modern times. The majolica of 
Palissy has been so successfully reproduced of 
late years, that it is difficult to detect sometimes 
the falsity of examples that claim to be the ori- 
ginal ware. Wonderful ingenuity has been ex- 
pended on china ; plain examples, for instance, 
of genuine Sévres, incontestably marked, have 
been scraped, and royal colours and special de- 
vices have been applied in fresh paste and suc- 
cessfully fired. Limoges enamels are another 
fruitful source of fraudulent imitation, whereby 
a rich harvest has been secured from the un- 
wary. Some exhibited as genuine at the recent 
Manchester Exhibition were detected. Ancient 
glass hasnot often been exposed to the forger’sart; 
but even here false incrustations have been some- 
times skilfully applied to give an appearance of 
extreme age. Coins, as might be expected, are 
one of the most fruitful sources of fraud. There 
are a great variety of ancient base coins, both 
counterfeit and ‘altered. Some of the early and 
contemporary counterfeits occasionally possess 
almost as much interest as the originals, if not 
more. The gold and silver coins of most of 
the emperors were reproduced plated on iron or 
on some heavy base metal ; and it is curious to 
note that prominent amongst these clever forgers 
were our ancestors the ancient Britons, of whose 
productions the speaker possessed several ex- 
amples in his own collection. Some amusingly 
ingenious coins bore their confutation on the 
face, save to the most credulous—as, for in- 
stance, a head of Priam with a view of Troy on 
the reverse ; and Dr. Evans thought he had seen 
Dido with the reverse occupied by Carthage ! 
Sovereigns for whose memory there was any 
popular sentiment were generally well supplied 
with coinage. Mary, Queen of Scots, was sin- 
gularly well off in this respect; whilst coins 
were extant declaring Lady Jane Grey Queen 
of England, which would, of course, be of sur- 
passing interest provided they were genuine. 
Richard Coeur de Lion was a most popular 
monarch in English estimation, at all events 
now that centuries removed us from his time. 
Cabinets of coins lacked any of this reign ; but 
an ingenious forger of the name of Singleton 
undertook to supply them, only, unfortunately 
for the success of his scheme, he reproduced 
details of the pennies of William I. and IL, 
which were too early for the time of Richard. 
Here, amid much amusement, the President 
produced a coin that he said would have been 





that of Richard I. if he had produced any; it 
was one that he himself had constructed by using 
dies that he had specially engraved on a worn | 
fourpenny piece of William IV.! The fact is | 
that Richard had no coins of his own, but con- | 
tinued to reproduce those of his father Henry. 





used as the medium of ter repu ‘ 
thus a crown of Elizabeth is chant tte 
through the lettering an only partially obj. 
terated ‘‘Gulielmus Tertius.” Becker, at the 
end of last century, was the clever engraver 
of a number of counterfeit Greek and Roman 
coins. To give the requisite surface of worm 
age to his productions, it was his ingenious 
method to enclose his specimens in a box cop. 
taining a number of iron filings, and then to 
take the box out for a drive or two on the jolt. 
ing roads of his day! After Becker had sup. 
plied so large a number of his counterfeits as 
almost to glut the market, he coolly turned 
round and confessed, and turned an honest 
penny by producing sets of his dies, so that 
now there are few of our large collections that 
do not possess specimens of Becker's dies, 
Another style of prevalent deceit is the findi 

of coins in special localities. This is peculiarly 
the case with London, where there is hardly 
ever an excavation for foundations but coins— 
often of the most absurdly unlikely description, 
such as Greek or Alexandrian, and sometimes 
of quite a modern date—are ‘‘ found ” by clever 
workmen, sometimes at fabulous depths. Some 
thirty years ago there was a large manufactory 
of ‘‘old” lead and pewter articles, said to be 
found during the construction of the docks at 
Shadwell. Thatiewesian and impossible heart- 
shaped vessels were turned out, on which a date 
was generally stamped of the eleventh or twelfth 
century ; but they blundered in giving the 
year in Arabic numerals two or three centuries 
before such numerals were in use. These for- 
geries were sown almost everywhere, and, not- 
withstanding their clumsiness (several examples 
were produced for the benefit of the Congress), 
evidently commanded a good market. The 
President said that he had even had these things 
of ‘‘cock metal” sent over to him from the 
diamond fields of South Africa, where it was 
alleged they had been disinterred at a depth of 
three feet from the surface. Mr. Reed some 
years ago laid a trap for these gentlemen. He 
inquired of some of the workmen in London 
who were in the habit of producing these 
things if it was true that they had found one 
with the figure of a bishop upon it. No, they 
had seen nothing of it. Then, producing paper 
and pencil, he drew the kind of thing he meant 
with lettering below. Ah, yes, they believed 
one of their mates had turned up something 
a bit like it, and they would try to find him. 
Accordingly, in a day or two, a corroded quasi- 
reliquary was produced to Mr. Reed with the 
effigy of a bishop thereon, and, lo! below the 
figure they had put his own lettering of ‘ Sanc- 
tus Fabricatus”! This trade in ‘‘ cock metal” 
seems now to have dropped out, and fabrications 
in brass have taken its place. An ancient 
dagger was produced of recent manufacture, 
and several members of the Congress testified 
to having seen or had offered to them like ex- 
amples. Carvings in ivory, both of ecclesiastical 
and classical designs, are not uncommon modern 
forgeries. Asan example of the latter class Dr. 
Evans produced a small long-toothed comb, on 
the handle portion of which was a wolf and 
Romulus and Remus cleverly carved in a sunk 
medallion. This, he said, was a modern forgery 
from the Rhine district. The forged ecclesiastical 
ivories are produced in the south of France. 
Seals have been sometimes forged, particularly 
those of a rare kind, such as those engraved on 
jet. The operations of ‘‘ Flint Jack” and other 
ess skilful followers of his trade are well known 
in their imitations of flint and stone implements. 
Perhaps the cleverest work ever accomplished 
by Flint Jack was the working of a fossil alleged 
to be taken out.of the chalk. Of late a school 
of forgers have been at work in the neighbour- 
hood of Epping, producing polished stone 
hatchets, of which some examples were exhi- 
bited. They can, however, be detected without 
much trouble by the practised eye, because they 


Coins fairly old in themselves have often been ' are produced on revolving grindstones, whilst 
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the original were patiently polished and worked 
on flat stones. Flint arrow heads were a spe- 
ciality of the notorious Flint Jack ; but the 
President was able to produce two such perfect 
examples of his own forging that they were cal- 
culated to deceive even the most experienced. 
They had been worked by himas experiments ; one 
of them was the result of pressure applied from 
ieces of stag’s horn, and the other was formed 
si old stone tools. Paleolithic weapons and 
implements from the gravel drift have also been 
made largely in modern days. They can 
usually be detected by the absence of (1) lime 
jncrustations and the discoloration thereby 
roduced ; of (2) dendritic markings that look 
ike tracings of twigs, but are caused by manga- 
nese; or of (3) bright spots where they have 
been brought into contact with other flints. At 
Amiens, however, the workmen who dispose of 
these paleolithic implements have discovered 
an ingenious way of producing the action of 
water as a solvent on the freshly chipped edges 
of their counterfeits. Their plan is to let these 
stones lie for months in the boilers by the side 
of their stoves before offering them for sale. 
The favourite reproduction of the bronze age is 
the socketed celt ; but one of the simplest ways 
of detecting the counterfeits is through their 
being made of too heavy metal. At the con- 
clusion of this address, which was obviously 
much appreciated, a brief discussion took place, 
Mr. Milman noticing some of the forgeries in 
connexion with old plate and plate marks ; 
Chancellor Ferguson pointing out that some- 
times without any fraudulent intent old in- 
scriptions had been renewed on later plate ; and 
Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., expressing a hope 
that illustrations of the more common modern 
frauds might be circulated among the different 
societies. 

The last question was ‘‘ Field Names,” upon 
which Dr. Cox (the chief originator of these 
congresses) read a brief paper, adding certain 
extemporary remarks and suggestions. The 
chief value of the paper lay in the information 
it gave as to the whereabouts of the old award 
or enclosure maps as well as the later tithe 
commutation maps, showing where duplicate 
copies are or ought to be kept in case those 
that should be in the parish chest are missing or 
stolen. He showed how often and how entirely 
illegally these maps find their way to solicitors’ 
offices or to the agents of big estates. He re 
eommended that the different county societies 
should take up the highly important and most 
valuable question of field names, marking them 
on the larger sheets of the Ordnance Survey. 
At the conclusion of Dr. Cox’s paper and re- 
marks he was asked by Mr. Seth Smith and 
others to publish that which he had stated, a 
course which it seems desirable should be fol- 
lowed. It was considered that the subject should 
be taken up specially at some future Congress 
when more progress had been made with the 
archeological surveys. Dr. Cox promised to 
produce next year maps of his own parish and 
of adjoining districts filled up in the way that 
he thought was desirable. 

In the evening most of the members of the 
Congress dined together at the Holborn 
Restaurant. 





THE SIGNATURE OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


Your remarks at p. 103 as to the monograms 
of Theodoric and Charlemagne, in the review of 
W. J. Linton’s ‘Masters of Wood Engraving,’ 
induce me to call attention to an existing prac- 
tice, doubtless of ancient origin, and derived 
from the courts of Byzantium or of Persia. 

You suggest that the monogram or rubric of 
Charlemagne was the result of two processes, of 
which ‘‘the other and much smaller one ” was 
“applied to these central spaces to produce the 
verifying mark of the monarch.” This course 
is still pursued with regard to the toghra of the 
Sultan of Turkey. The complicated monogram, 
Which, however, is not stamped or stencilled, is 





the work of an official, a chaffwax or deputy- 
chaffwax, who inscribes the monogram on the 
firman. The monograms of the Sultans have 
not unfrequently a great resemblance in the 
eyes of the ordinary observer. This arises 
from the straight staves of aleph where the name 
begins with Abd, as in Abd ul Mejid, Abd ul 
Aziz, Abd ul Hamid. What you call the verify- 
ing mark is a patch of ink, dried with gilt dust, 
and placed by the Sultan. 

Many of these practices linger for ages and 
are not recorded, because the- observer is 
unaware of their interest to others. One of 
these, of which we have no good account, is the 
sign language of the mutes of the Seraglio. 
This is of the same class as that of the famous 
pantomimes of ancient Rome, and most pro- 
bably identical. I found it to be of the same 
class as the sign or gesture languages of the 
North American Indians, with whom it is a 
vital institution. Hyper C1LarkKeE. 





SALES. 


Messrs. CuristrzE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 25th ult. the following pictures, from 
various collections: Van de Capella, A Coast 
Scene, with boats in shallow water, and figures 
on a jetty, 2361. Rembrandt, An Old Woman, 
in red dress trimmed with fur, 346/.; An Old 
Man, in black dress and cap, 2621. Sir T. 
Lawrence, Anna Maria, Wife of John, second 
Marquis of Ely, daughter of Sir H. Dashwood, 
2411.; Miss Murray (Louisa Georgina Augusta 
Anne), only daughter of General Sir G. Murray, 
1,2701. Sir J. Reynolds, The Earl and Countess 
of Ely, 6511. ; Sir Patrick Blake, Bart., whole 
length, 4201. Sir W. Beechey, Portraits of 
King George III. and Queen Charlotte, 1051. 
T. Gainsborough, Portrait of a Lady, 2527. A. 
Canaletto, The Grand Canal, Venice, with the 
Church of Sta. Maria della Salute and the 
Dogana, 588/. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 27th ult. 
the following pictures: W. P. Frith, The Rail- 
way Station (small finished replica), 199/. ; 
Coming of Age in the Olden Time (small finished 
replica), 1361. 








SFine-Art Gossip, 

Tue new biography of John Linnell to which 
we referred last week has been compiled by 
Mr. A. J. Story, and will be published in 
October next, in two volumes, by Messrs. 
Bentley & Son, with illustrations and new 
matter relating to the painter’s contemporaries, 
such as Blake, Linnell’s close friend, besides 
letters from Bernard Barton, Sarah Austin, 
David Cox, Constable, W. Collins, John Varley, 
T. Carlyle, and others. Mr. Bentley writes :— 

“ With a view to make the forthcoming memoir 
of Linnell as complete as possible, will you permit 
me to ask through your columns any one who pos- 
sesses interesting letters of Linnell, or any informa- 
tion respecting him which they may be kind enough 
to give, to lend the same to Messrs. Richard Bentley 
& Son for the purpose of the memoir?” 

WE are happy to state that, although the 
accident which befell Mr. Henry Moore on the 
10th ult. was both serious and extremely pain- 
ful, it is the opinion of his surgeons that he 
will experience no loss of movement in the 
injured wrists. It appears that, bound for the 
gallery of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, he was riding on the top of an omnibus, 
and as it turned unexpectedly the painter fell, 
or rather, as an eye-witness says, was jerked off 
the vehicle as he was descending. He was picked 
up in an unconscious state and taken to Charing 
Cross Hospital, where it was found that both his 
wrists were fractured. The bones were set, and 
Mr. Moore was taken home on the following 
day. Heisnow making satisfactory progress to- 
wards recovery, and has suffered very little from 
general shock to the system. The whole artistic 
world hopes to see him at work again soon. 

- Lovers of architectural antiquity heard with 
alarm that St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, the noblest 





fragment of a nuns’ church in London, which 
has suffered less than usual at the hands of the 
restorers and meddling parsons and church- 
wardens, was about to undergo a new and 
much severer trial than before, in which 
it is said that Mr. Pearson has been called 
upon to act as judge, jury, and executioner. 
It appears that the rector has applied for 
a faculty to carry out Mr. Pearson’s plans, 
which include the erection of new vestries, 
the lowering of the floor, repaving of the 
church, changing the position of the pulpit, 
reglazing the windows, and ‘‘adding three 
windows.” It is difficult to say what the 
last term means, but that it is enough 
to cause alarm cannot be denied. New 
vestries may be necessary and need not be 
injurious ; that the floor should be lowered 
may, if it restores the ancient proportions of 
the pillars, roof, and windows, be a 
gain ; the same may be said for changing the 
position of the pulpit, which is now very badly 
situated. Reglazing the windows—if it does 
not mean a fanciful and conjectural ‘‘ restora- 
tion” of some imaginary old feature, and imply 
mullions and tracery of incongruous patterns 
and ‘‘as good as new ’—need not trouble us. 
There is, however, a scheme for shifting the 
tomb of Sir F. Bancroft from its rather incon- 
venient site on the floor, and relegating it to 
the crypt. We are glad to hear that the Chan- 
cellor has determined to see the church before 
he grants the faculty, and decide whether or 
not these works, or some of them, will not do 
more harm than good. He is to be thanked for 
this conscientious resolution, and it is hoped he 
will insist on the fine brasses which distinguish 
the pavement of St. Helen’s being reinstated, and 
hereafterthoroughly protected. Itis possible that 
the Bancroft tomb ought to be moved—it is cer- 
tain that several changes in the positions of some 
of the altar tombs in this edifice were long ago 
effected ; but it is equally certain that they are 
now well and effectively disposed, so that it 
would be a pity to injure them in the manner 
of Wyatt the destroyer at Salisbury. We trust 
also that altering the pavement here does not, 
after the manner of the modern restorer, mean 
scraping the walls, recutting the mouldings and 
carvings, and putting on a new roof, We trust 
the Chancellor will see to this, because the 
interior of St. Helen’s is supremely interesting. 


Ir a sufficient number of subscribers are 
obtained, an illustrated catalogue of the Heraldic 
Exhibition at present being held at Edinburgh 
will be issued. This edition of the catalogue 
will be on large paper, and is intended to con- 
tain about eighty representations, some of them 
hand coloured, of the principal objects of interest 
in the exhibition. The price will be a guinea 
and a half; each copy will be numbered, and 
no greater number will be printed than are 
subscribed for. No profit will be made from the 
edition, and any subscriptions in excess of the 
estimated cost will be devoted to additional 
illustration. Intending subscribers are requested 
to send their names as soon as possible to the 
honorary secretary of the Heraldic Exhibi- 
tion, Scottish National Portrait Galleries, Edin- 
burgh. 

WE are told that our announcement of the 
resignation by Earl Percy of the presidentship 
of the Royal Archeological Institute is pre- 
mature. 

Tue death of Sir W. Fettes Douglas was an- 
nounced last week at the age of sixty-nine. He 
distinguished himself in the Edinburgh exhibi- 
tions as a genre painter, and was made Curator 
of the National Gallery of Scotland in 1877, a 
position for which his antiquarian tastes and 
knowledge of the history of art made him better 
qualified than most of his contemporaries. In 
1882 he was elected President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in succession to Sir Daniel 
Macnee, and he resigned his curatorship in con- 
sequence. He was knighted at this time. A 
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movement is on foot in Edinburgh to ask Sir 
Noel Paton to be the next President. 


Last week also died Mr. Russell Walker, a 
Scottish architect, who lately issued the first 
part of a work on ‘The Pre-Reformation 
Churches of Fife and the Lothians.’ The second 
part he has left in an advanced state of pre- 
paration. 


Mr. GreorceE Cuiincu, author of the histories 
of ‘Bloomsbury and St. Giles’s’ and ‘ Maryle- 
bone and St. Pancras,’ is now at work upon 
a volume relating to St. George’s, Hanover 


Square. 


Mr. Eyre Crowe writes concerning his 
smaller picture in the Academy of this year, the 
historical accuracy of which has been chal- 
lenged :— 


“ May I ask you to insert an explanation of what 
seems to me a mistake, on the part of a daily paper, 
arising possibly from trusting too implicitly to 
the pages of the ‘Biographie Universelle,’ or to 
Larousse, who echoes the statement in his dic- 
tionary? It relates to the incident depicted by me, 
as described by De Montbel, an ex-minister of 
Charles X., in his life of the Duc de Reichstadt. 
He chronicles the fact that the Roi de Rome, whose 
hand was guided whilst so doing, wrote a letter to 
his exiled father Napoleon. He mentions that a 
lock of hair was included in the packet thus for- 
warded, through the agency of his nurse, Madame 
Marchand, as an enclosure to her son, valet of 
Napoleon, at St. Helena. The botanist Welle, who 
at that time left Vienna in the suite of Baron 
Stiirmer, the Austrian Commissioner to St. Helena, 
took charge of the packet, and, in spite of warnings 
from Baron Stiirmer not to smuggle in anything 
unknown to the English authorities, he fulfilled his 
promise, and handed the parcel to Marchand, who 
gave it into Napoleon’s hands, overjoyed at its 
receipt at Longwood. Should this testimony be 
deemed insufficient, we have the receipt of the 
packet and its contents vouched for in{the despatch 
of Sir Hudson Lowe to Earl Bathurst, dated Dec. 
3rd, 1816 (see Forsyth’s ‘Journals of Sir Hudson 
Lowe’), in which he complains of this breach of 
faith on the part of Stiirmer and Welle. In her 
published correspondence we find that, contrary to 
the assertion that Mar‘e Louise left her son imme- 
diately after Waterloo, she remained till March, 
1816, enjoying the intercourse with her son at 
Schoenbrunn, till she left at that date for Parma; 
that she enjoyed his prattle, and educated him 
fondly ; and we join heartily in Forsyth’s state- 
ment that ‘every mind that possesses a spark of 
right feeling would revolt at the idea of Napoleon 
being debarred from receiving a lock of his child’s 
hair, or apy message relative to one who was so 
dear to him. It is, indeed, one of the most affect- 
ing incidents of his captivity.’ ” 

THE receipts at the doors of the exhibition of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Champ 
de Mars, Paris, 1891, which was closed on the 
15th ult., were 212,740fr. This is less than 
we expected. Last year the sum was 172,445 fr. 
The society proposes several improvements for 
the exhibition of 1892. 


Tue Edinburgh reviewer writes :— 

“In reply to Mr. Loftie’s letter in your last, 
allow me to say that the slight reference in the 
Edinburgh Review article to his‘ History of London’ 
was based on the second edition of 1884. Through 
what misapprehension the words ‘third edition’ 
and the altered date were substituted in the pub- 
lished volume of the Review (where I first saw 
them) I do not know. The article, as any reader 
would see, is essentially a criticism of London 
architecture of the century, and no use whatever 
was made of Mr. Loftie’s book (which he seems to 
think out of date) in regard to historical facts, with 
the exception of the passing reference to his inter- 
esting coloured map of the areas of London at 
different dates.” 


THE excavations of the French School at 
Cnossus have been entrusted to M. Joubin, who 
for the last few months has been engaged 
travelling in Crete, visiting all the ancient cities 
except those of the western provinces. At 
Delphi, in marking out the ground to which the 
researches of the French are to be confined, a 
female torso of archaic style, like the recently 
discovered statues on the Athenian Acropolis, 
was found buried in a garden. The Greek 
Government hope to have finished their work of 
expropriation, and to hand over the ground of 





the village to the French, before the winter 
sets in. 








MUSIC 


—_—~o— 


Eden: an Oratorio. By Robert Bridges. 
(Bell & Sons.) 
Tuts is the libretto of a new oratorio, the 
music of which has been supplied by Prof. 
Villiers Stanford, for production at the 
forthcoming Birmingham Festival. Those 
who are acquainted with the poetical works 
of Mr. Bridges will easily understand that 
he has thrown conventionalities to the winds 
in the construction of a book for music. 
The choice of subject, however, was made 
by the composer, who was attracted by the 
original sketch of Milton’s intended tragedy 
‘Adam Unparadised,’ now in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Bridges 
recognized its possibilities, and the result is 
the present libretto, which he tells us was 
put together more hastily than he could have 
wished, throwing out the hint that it may 
some day be revised. After its completion 
he made acquaintance with Andreini’s poem 
‘T’/Adamo,’ from which Milton is supposed 
to have taken the idea of his play, and, 
struck by some coincidences of thought and 
diction, calls attention to the facts in order 
to meet a possible charge of plagiarism. 
The point is not one of importance, but it is 
worthy of mention as evincing the author’s 
conscientiousness in the discharge of his obli- 
gations. As words written for music should 
only be considered fully in connexion with 
their setting, it will be well for the present 
to be content with a mere description of 
‘ Eden,’ reserving judgment as to the intrin- 
sic value of a remarkable effort until its 
success can be gauged by comparison with 
Prof. Stanford’s score. The first part, or 
“act” as it is termed, is entitled ‘ Heaven,’ 
and deals with the converse of the angels 
concerning the new creature Man, the 
climax being a chorus on “ man’s free will 
and envy of his condition.” 
A spirit he for triumph high, 
Arrived in rays of beauteous life 
Our fixéd loves in peace for ever free 
By free desire to multiply. 
O man, thou may’st with thy Creator vie ; 
Consider, consider 
If to excel be worthy thine endeavour. 
We are then transferred to hell, where the 
fiends awaken Satan from sleep, that he may 
go forth and encompass the destruction of 
man. Thus the arch fiend describes his 
dream of God’s new servant :— 
Him now they praiséd for a new creation, 
Higher than they, a left arm against us, 
Called man ; to breed as we, but in a world 
Of beauty, a wealth extravagant of space, 
To serve Him as they will; His spirit with matter 
God mingling made; obedience so to steal 
From the first forms of His disposing will. 
Almost every line of the last quotation chal- 
lenges inquiry ; but we will pass on for the 
present. After Satan has declared his re- 
solve to ascend to the new world and ensure 
the ruin of its lord, the scene changes to 
the earth. An eloquent morning hymn and 
love song of Adam and Eve is followed by 
the appearance of the serpent and Eve’s 
fascination :— 
See thou the sunlight glancing 
Upon his motley squame ; 
His agile tongue forth-dancing, 
And eyes of flame. 





Here Andreini’s poem furnishes a very 
curious coincidence :— 

O com’ il Sol co’ raggi suoi dorando 

Quelle di bei colori accese squamme, 
Eve’s temptation and eventual yielding take 
place while invisible angels give vain warp. 
ings, and events proceed much as in ‘ Para. 
dise Lost’ until Adam bids Michael “ unfolg 
some of the curse to be”’; visions then arise 
of war, plague, famine, and disease, but 
these eventually give place, after a “ Pain 
Chorus,” to visions of the muses, of All- 
Seers, and of Christ. In the first and second 
of these Mr. Bridges’s verse is enigmati 
but in the third all is made plain, and the 
book ends with a ‘‘ Sleep Chorus,” in which it 
is said of Adam and Eve that 

As a dream, as a dream, shall their childhood be, 

As a dream ; and their hope as a memory, 

It is easy to imagine the zest with whicha 
composer who had proved his capability to 
deal with the verse of Walt Whitman and 
Lord Tennyson would bestow his whole 
strength on a book so striking and unconven- 
tional as the present. And there is the reason 
why he should succeed, as Mr. Bridges, who 
is himself an excellent musician, has taken 
care to vary the rhythm of his verse very 
freely, thus affording ample scope for con- 
trast and variety in the time-measurement 
of the music. The appearance of the score 
of ‘Eden’ will be awaited with much in- 
terest. 








THE WEEK. 


Royat ITaLtan OpERA.—‘ La Traviata,’ ‘ Otello.’ Close of 
the Season. 

Roya. COLLEGE OF Music.—Orchestral Concert. 

St. JAMES’s HaLL.—Royal Academy of Music Concert. 


Tue busiest, if not the longest opera 
season, is at length at an end; but interest 
was maintained to the close, owing to 
sundry changes of cast. On Friday last 
week Mlle. Teleki, a Hungarian soprano, 
who was unfortunately prevented by illness 
from making her appearance at the com- 
mencement of the season, took that favourite 
part of a débutante, Violetta in ‘ La Traviata.’ 
It cannot be said that she achieved a strik- 
ing success, nor, on the other hand, did she 
wholly fail. Her voice is better in the lower 
than in the upper register, where it becomes 
hard, though fortunately not vibratory. Her 
acting was for the most part effective, if 
conventional, and in appearance she is de- 
cidedly prepossessing. Nothing else in the 
performance calls for remark. 

Owing to the illness of M. Maurel the 
part of Iago in ‘Otello’ was sustained on 
the previous evening by M. Dufriche; and 
on Saturday Miss Eames appeared for the 
first time as Desdemona, Madame Albani 
having concluded her engagement. The 
new Iago lacks the intensity of expression 
which makes M. Maurel’s embodiment 80 
remarkable, but, on the other hand, he 
carefully avoids all tendency to exaggera- 
tion, and, speaking generally, his perform- 
ance was judicious, if not striking. The 
American soprano in appearance and man- 
ner is gentle and winning, and the music 
is well suited to her voice, but she seems 
incapable of infusing any warmth of feel- 
ing into her impersonations. Perhaps this 
faculty will come with time and experience, 
but at present her coldness of manner must 
be regarded as a serious defect. M. Jean 


de Reszke, while not sacrificing his tender- 
ness, now heightens the savagery of the 
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Moor’s nature, and in every respect his 
embodiment may be pronounced as nearly 
ect as possible. 

We have described the season as the 
busiest on record, and the accuracy of this 
statement will be admitted when it is borne 
in mind there have been ninety-four per- 
formances, not including the mixed pro- 

e on the occasion of the Kaiser's 
state visit. ‘Faust’ retains its position as 
the most popular of operas, having been 

iven in all eleven times. Next in order 
are ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ 
nine each; ‘Les Huguenots,’ eight; and 
‘Orfeo’ and ‘ Carmen,’ seven each. Among 
the new artists the most striking success 
was won by M. Van Dyck, and it is to be 
hoped the gifted Belgian tenor may be able 
tomake a longer stay next year. On the 
whole the present impresario of Covent 
Garden has done exceedingly well in the face 
of unlooked-for difficulties ; but the policy of 
giving performances every evening of the 
week is open to question, and in all proba- 
bility it will not be continued next year. 

A concise but well-chosen programme was 
arranged for the last orchestral concert this 
season of the Royal College of Music on 
Friday last week. Under the direction of 
Prof. Villiers Stanford the young performers 
layed remarkably well, the principal items 
eing Brahms’s Serenade in a for small 
orchestra, Op. 16, and Bizet’s picturesque 
suite ‘Roma.’ The most interesting fea- 
ture, however, was a Pianoforte Concerto in 
E flat by Mr. S. Liddle. This may be re- 

ded as a work of much promise, not 
merely on account of the musicianly qualities 
noticeable alike in the pianoforte part and 
the accompaniments, but because the com- 

er, while writing in a thoroughly modern 
style, has not attached himself to any parti- 
cular school. The figure on which the first 
movement is principally constructed has 
been used by so many composers that it 
may be regarded almost as common pro- 
perty. The solo part in the concerto was 
brilliantly played by Miss Augusta Spiller. 
The vocal numbers were the duet between 
Berthe and Fides from ‘ Le Prophéte,’ ren- 
dered by Miss Magdalena a’Bear and Miss 
Margaret Purvis, the contralto deserving 
special commendation; and the trio from 
the first act of ‘ Fidelio,’ sung by Miss Mary 
Turner, Miss Edith Montgomery, and Mr. 
Charles McGrath. The present position of 
the Royal College may be regarded as highly 
satisfactory in every sense. 

The orchestral concert given at St. James’s 
Hall on Tuesday, under the direction of 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, by the students of the 
Royal Academy of Music, was made historic- 
ally interesting by the production, for the 
first time in England, of Grieg’s Op. 42, 
‘Bergliot,’a dramatic recitation accompanied 
by orchestral music of a highly suggestive, 
noble, and beautiful character. The poem, 
alament and call for vengeance uttered by 
Bergliot on hearing that her husband and 
only son have been slain, was declaimed with 
much feeling and dramatic intelligence by 
Miss Ashwell, whose voice, however, would 
have told better in a smaller room. The 
music—that of a funeral march particularly 
—made a great impression by its simple 
dignity and picturesque, but never obtrusive 
orchestration. Anothernovelty, ‘The Kelpie,’ 
was the composition of a student, Mr. Lear- 








mont Drysdale. Its thematic material being | 
tuneful and appropriately Scotch, and its 
orchestration sensuous and brilliant, the 
music was pleasant enough to hear, especially 
as the vocal part was very well sung by 
Miss Margaret Ormerod. Of its fitness to 
depict the inner significance of the poem, 
however, we are not so sure; and why 
should a setting for soprano and orchestra 
of sixteen lines describing the personal ap- 
pearance of a ‘‘kelpie” be described as a 
“ dramatic cantata” ? 

Of the performances by Miss Margaret 
Ford of the first movement, and by Miss 
Jessie Davies of the intermezzo and finale of 
Schumann’s Concerto; by Miss Edith Mann 
of Mendelssohn’s in G minor; by Miss Ethel 
Barnes of the adagio and finale from Bruch’s 
D minor Concerto for violin; and of the 
vocal efforts of Miss Chéron, Mr. R. Barlow, 
and Mr. E. A. Taussig, it may be said that, 
though rich in achievement, they were yet 
richer in that promise which forms the chief 
justification of concerts given by those still 
ina state of pupilage. The orchestra dis- 
tinguished itself not only in the accom- 
paniment of the pieces already named, but 
by a delicate performance of Wagner’s 
‘Siegfried Idyl,’ which Dr. Mackenzie took 
at a rather slower pace than Dr. Richter. 

The medals and certificates awarded to 
the students were distributed on Wednes- 
day at St. James’s Hall by the Princess 
Louise, who was accompanied by the 
Marquis of Lorne. Speeches were made 
by the Marquis, by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
and by Mr. Thomas Threlfall, and the female 
students sang part-songs. 








THE HANDELIAN TRADITION. 
Cambridge, July, 1891. 

Mr. Atpis Wricut, Vice-Master of Trinity 
College, has kindly allowed me to quote an 
interesting passage contained in a letter which 
he received some four years back from the late 
Ven. Robert Groome, Archdeacon of Suffolk. It 
throws a clear light upon the method in which 
Handel intended his songs to be performed, 
and, as such, will be, I think, of value to many 
singers. The passage is as follows :— 

“Mrs, Frere used to say, without one particle of 
conceit, ‘Of course I can sing Handel. I was a 
pupil of John Sale, and he was a pupil of Handel.’ 
Perhaps she meant no more than that John Sale 
preserved all the traditions of Handel’s songs. He 
never required strict accuracy of time, when expres- 
sion required some change. As an instance, Mrs. 
Frere, in singing ‘ He shall feed his flock,’ when she 
came to the words ‘ ye that are heavy laden,’ always 
dwelt upon ‘heavy-laden,’ and then a tempo ‘He 
shall give you rest.’ I have never heard any one 
else sing it so.” 

In elucidation of the above quotation, I may 
state that Mrs. Frere was wife of a former 
Master of Downing College, and was famous for 
her finished musicianship. John Sale might 
have been a pupil of Handel, for he was born in 
1734. He was a lay clerk at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, from 1766 to his death in 1802. It is 
most regrettable that the death of Archdeacon 
Groome has removed all possibility of enlarging 
the store of tradition of which his letter gives 
so rich an indication. But the example he 
quotes seems sufticiently valuable in itself to 
deserve recording in print. C. V. Sranrorp. 





SIGNOR FACCIO. 

Tue terrible mental disease which, about 
eighteen months ago, deprived Italy of 
the services of her greatest orchestral con- 
ductor, has at length terminated fatally— 
Franco Faccio is dead. Hewas born at Verona in 
1840, and his parents, though poor, managed by 





self-denial to place him at the Milan Conserva- 
torio. Here, under Ronchetti and Mazzucato, 
his progress was so great that a grant was 
accorded him by the Municipality to enable 
him to travel for the completion of his 
studies. An overture of his was played in 
1860; then a work, ‘Le Sorelle d'Italia,’ 
was written in collaboration with a fellow 
student, the now famous Arrigo Boito; and 
finally a three-act opera, ‘ I Profughi Fiam- 
minghi,’ was produced at La Scala in 1863. This 
was followed, two years later, by ‘ Amleto,’ the 
libretto of which was written by Boito. In 
1866 the two friends fought in the Garibaldian 
army, and in 1867-8 they gave concerts in 
Scandinavia and North Germany. Returning 
to Milan, Faccio succeeded Croff as Professor of 
Harmony at the Conservatorio, and, subse- 
quently, Terziani as conductor at La Scala. His 
compositions include a symphony, a cantata, and 
two sets of songs; but it is, of course, on his 
merits as a conductor that his fame will rest ; 
and by English music-lovers he will be chiefly 
identified with the magnificent performances 
of Verdi’s ‘Otello ’ given under his direction 
at the Lyceum in 1889. His death took place 
on the 21st ult. at Monza, near Milan. 








Wusical Gossiy. 


THE concert given by Madame Zoe Caryll at 
St. James’s Hall, on Thursday afternoon last 
week, was one of those heterogeneous and over- 
lengthy entertainments which, happily, have 
declined in public favour. Madame Albani, 
Mlle. Clementine de Vere, M. Edouard de 
Reszke, Mr. McGuckin, and Mr. Eugene Oudin 
took part in miscellaneous vocal selections ; the 
concert giver, assisted by MM. Wolff and Holl- 
man, appeared in Rubinstein’s Trio in B flat, 
Op. 52; and Mile. Jane May, Madame Schmidt, 
and M. Claude Berton fils performed the French 
one-act comedy ‘ L’Etincelle,’ by Pailleron. The 
last-named feature did not meet with much 
appreciation, being rightly considered too long 
for an afternoon concert. 


Mrs. SYLVESTER WATKINS gave a concert on 
Monday at Messrs. Collard & Collard’s rooms, 
assisted by Miss Beatrice Stanley Lucas, Miss 
Greta Williams, and Mr. Frederic King. The 
concert-giver was heard to advantage in Mendels- 
sohn’s Fantasia, Op. 28, and also played pieces 
by Chopin, Schumann, and W. Macfarren. Mr. 
G. B. T. Aitken accompanied, except in the 
case of two songs by Mr. Macfarren, the ac- 
companiments to which were played by the 
composer. 


A SUCCESSFUL concert was given at the same 
rooms on Tuesday by Miss Mina Rees, whose coad- 
jutors were Miss Alice Rees, Miss Alice Child, 
Mr. Maldwyn Humphrys, Mr. Strugnell, Mr. 
Archibald Ramsden, jun., Mr. Arthur Oswald, 
Miss M. Jenkins (piano), and Miss Mabel Oxer 
(violin). 

WE hear that great success is attending Sir 
Charles and Lady Halle in their Australian tour, 
and that both have benefited in health by the 
change of climate. 

Tue death is announced of the gifted French 
pianist M. René Hirsch, who made a very 
successful first appearance in London last year. 
He was a nephew of M. Wormser, the composer 
of ‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ and was only twenty- 
one years of age. His death was due to pul- 
monary disease, the effect of overwork on a 
naturally delicate constitution. 


Le Meénestrel states that a correspondent 
writes from Germany to L’Etoile Belge of the 
discovery at Bonn of documents concerning the 
Flemish ancestors of Beethoven. Our Parisian 
contemporary gives, however, no further par- 
ticulars, but confines itself to a réswmé of the 
facts already brought to light by M. Edouard 
Gregoir. 

Tue centenary of the birth of Meyerbeer will 
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be celebrated at Berlin in September bya series 
of gala representations of his works, including 
‘Robert le Diable,’ ‘ Les Huguenots,’ ‘ L’Etoile 
du Nord,’ ‘ Le Pardon de Ploermel ’ (‘Dinorah’), 
and ‘ L’Africaine.’ 

A memoriAL tablet in honour of Robert 
Schumann has just been placed in the composer’s 
‘*Stammkneipe”’ in the ‘‘ Kaffeebaum ” at Leip- 
zig. Schumann used to sit in this room, even- 
ing after evening, in the circle of the ‘‘ Davids- 
biindler’’ from 1833t01840. Afterhismarriagehis 
visits werelessregular. though the Kaffeebaumstill 
occasionally attracted him. Whenever he went 
from Dresden to Leipzig he always put in an 
appearance at the old place. The tablet is orna- 
mented with a lyre and a swan, and the names 
of the ‘‘ Davidsbiindler ” are engraved upon it. 


THE conductor Mascheroni proposes to 
revive Spontini’s ‘Ferdinand Cortez’ at La 
Scala, Milan, during the winter. 


CaGnoni is at work on a new opera, to be 
called ‘Tl Carabiniere.’ 


THe Musicalisches Wochenblatt announces the 
death at Antwerp of Prof. F. L. Ritter, of 
Vassar College, N.Y. He was a fairly prolific 
composer, but is best known to English readers 
as the author of a musical history which is still 
popular. The date of his death is not given. 








DRAMA 


—— 


The Ion of Euripides. With a Translation 
into English Verse and an Introduction 
and Notes, by A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

The Student's Manual of Greek Tragedy. 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion, from the German of Dr. Munk’s 
‘Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur,’ 
by: A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.) 

THE criticism of ancient drama, and, indeed, 
of any play of which we have no more know- 
ledge than can be drawn from a written 
version, has undoubtedly entered upon a 
new and revolutionary epoch if we are to 
take Dr. Verrall’s conception of the ‘Ion’ 
seriously. His latest method amounts to 
this. Take any play. Set up any theory 
you please as to the real intention of the 
playwright which shall be more or less dia- 
metrically opposed to the obvious meaning 
of the language of the said play. Then 
prove the theory by selecting the passages 
which disprove it, if they be understood 
literally, and append to each a stage direc- 
tion of this kind: “Here the speaker 
points with his right thumb over his left 
shoulder,” ‘“‘He [or she] shows by gesture 
and expression that the statement is bitterly 
ironical, and that in fact the direct contrary 
is meant.” 

If once we admit that the real meaning 
of a drama was expressed by pantomime, 
and that the text without pantomime does 
not express the author’s motive, we shall 
not easily reject Dr. Verrall’s present ex- 
position of the ‘Ion.’ It is, however, easy 
to show that the preliminary considerations 
which led to the adoption of this elastic 
method are unsound. 


They are as follows. H. B. L. in the 


preface to a version of the play (London, 
Williams & Norgate, 1889) observes, ac- 
cording to Dr. Verrall, 

‘that in the story proper, as distinct from 
the prologue and epilogue, there are no super- 
natural elements (he extends the theory of 





machination even to the doves, which I think is 
a mistake) ; and he shows that the method by 
which the oracle is conveyed to Xuthus is a 
very simple piece of conjuring indeed. He 
also points out that the intentions of Apollo, as 
announced by Hermes in the prologue, are not 
carried out in the play, but signally defeated : 
and he draws the correct inference, that there 
is ‘a change of tactics’ on the part of the 
possessors of the oracle, and that the attribu- 
tion of Ion to Apollo and Creusa is ‘ an after- 
thought.’ He further remarks that the confes- 
sion of Creusa furnishes for this after-thought 
the necessary basis of knowledge. In fact he 
was, if I may say so, on the road to the solution. 
But he did not draw the inference, to which his 
premisses properly lead, that, if the second story 
of Ion’s parentage is an after-thought, the first 
story is probably true, and the alleged proofs of 
the second story are almost certainly a fraud, 
and further, if the whole is to be intelligible, a 
fraud the motive and means of which can be 
detected with certainty from evidence furnished 
by the play itself. The moment that, from this 
point of view, we read the scene of the recogni- 
tion between Ion and Creusa, we see that at 
every point the absurdity or weakness of the 
evidence, and the blinding prepossessions of 
the deceived persons, are carefully exhibited,— 
at every point except one, the necklace. This 
looks at first sight like solid proof. Ergo, it is 
the key to the fraud ; and the rest is simple. 

‘*Tn order to leave the facts of the story exactly 
as they are left by the author (which of course 
we are bound to do), I have not absolutely de- 
termined in my epilogue whether or not the 
Delphian woman, who was the mother of Ion, 
was the Pythia. That we are meant to suspect 
this is manifest.” 

H. B. L. and his continuator Dr. Verrall 
make too much of two phrases in the pro- 
logue, Kai repuxévar Keivov ode pice and 
yapo. Aogiov kpurrot yévwvrat, for although 
Hermes foretells that the hero is to receive 
the name Ion, his knowledge of the future 
is manifestly limited, else why should he 
say, ‘‘ Now, to learn the fuller working of 
his destiny, I go aside into these laurel- 
groves” ? Apollo’s affaire is kept secret from 
all except a few of the dramatis persone, to 
wit, Ion, the Pythia, and Creusa’s personal 
attendants, while no Greek who knew any- 
thing about oracles would have pressed the 
strict meaning of the verb ¢dvax in relation 
to an oracular utterance. In such a context 
the verb in question would be understood 
to mean “ will convey the impression.” Our 
critics have either failed to notice or not 
appreciated sufficiently the fact that we are 
not told what the actual wording of the 
oracle given to Xuthus was, and that a 
curious comment on Hermes’ forecast of 
the response is given, vv. 537 ff. :— 

ZO. maid’ énov repuxevar, 
IQ. cov yeyar’, 7 Spov dAXas ; 
=O. 8pov, dvra 8 e& enor. 

Here it appears that the word reduxevat 
is not conclusive as to Ion’s being the “son 
of Xuthus’ loins,” as Dr. Verrall translates 
gov yeyora. The expressions in the pro- 
logue, then, which according to Dr. Verrall 
form the foundation of his whole case, do 
not warrant the inference that there is a 
change of tactics on the part of the pos- 
sessors of the oracle, nor do they warrant 
the inference that Euripides intended to 
represent the oracle as having been detected 
in an unequivocal falsehood. In short, Dr. 
Verrall’s assertion that ‘‘to assail Apollo 
and the authority of Delphi is a motive... 
dominant and absorbing in the ‘Ion’” is as 





far-fetched as any paradox out of the many 
which Dr. Verrall has propounded. Before 
Dr. Verrall’s severe cross-examination of the 
evidence upon which Creusa accepts Ion ag 
her son, and Ion Creusa as his mother, cap 
convince us, he has to demonstrate that the 
rules of evidence which held in ancient 
drama were precisely such as obtain in nine. 
teenth century law-courts. We do not think 
that the House of Lords would allow a claim 
to a peerage on the strength of such proofs 
as are offered in any dramatic anagnorisis, 
On the other hand, it is impossible to imagine 
any kind of testimony which could stand 
against Dr. Verrall’s method of inter. 
pretation. For instance, as to v. 1425, é 
xpoviov torGv mapBévevpa tov éuav, Dr. Ver. 
rall says, ‘‘ Note that Creusa does not pretend 
to recognize her work with certainty. Op 
the contrary, she accounts to herself y 
naturally for the fact that she does not, by 
the lapse of time between. The emphasis 
is on xpévwov.” Here there is no stage 
direction given by our editor, but some 
pantomime as significant as Lord Burleigh’s 
nod in the play is manifestly required. 
Again, great stress is laid on the fact that 
Ton does not speak after v. 1608, although 
there are no fewer than fourteen trochaic 
tetrameters left before the end of the drama, 
of which as many as ten are dialogue, 
Of course, Ion is not satisfied according to 
our editor, although—if not because—he 
asserts that he is, as follows :— 

& Acos TladAds peyiorov Obyarep, ov dmurtig 
govs Adyous évdeEdperOa* meiHopar evar 

TaTpos 
Aofiov kat rhode. 

arurrov iV. 

But according to the stage direction : “ From 
this point to the end Ion stands, facing the 
audience, as if in deep and gloomy medita- 
tion.” 

We think it would be an improvement to 
give the words eis Opdvous & ifov radators to 
Creusa, as well as the previous line, and the 
words d£tov 76 krjpd pot to Athena (v. 1618). 
The last short speech thus answers metric- 
ally to Athena’s oreixe#’, &vonar 8 eyo 
(v. 1616), while déwov gains point by be- 
ginning the answer to Creusa’s d£ia, x.r.A. 

Our view of the drama is that, so far from 
assailing Apollo, Euripides has treated him 
with very dexterous lenience. By the end 
of the play the god is exonerated from all 
the charges which have been brought 
against him except the ravishing of Creusa, 
which is hardly ever mentioned without the 
supposed abandonment and death of the 
child; and even when he is denounced both 
for his original violence and its alleged con- 
sequences he is put in the same category 
with Poseidon and Zeus (v. 446). Though 
Ion has moments of revulsion against the 
god’s wrongdoing and of doubt as to his 
truth, yet on the whole his reverence for 
Apollo is profound, while the moral refine- 
ment which prompts his animadversions on 
Apollo has been learnt in the precinct at 
Delphi, so that it is hard to see how his 
character should have been selected to lead 
an assault on Apollo and Delphi. Moreover, 
the one evil deed which is brought home 
to Apollo constituted the basis of the 
Athenian claim to divine origin and to 
superiority over the Peloponnesians. The 
association of Delphi with the story of Ion's 
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birth would tell more against Athens than 
against Delphi on the assumption that Ion 
was really the son of Xuthus and a woman 
of Delphi, but is a high compliment to the 
city of oracles if Ion was to be regarded as 
the son of Apollo. It is possible that the 
‘Jon’ was produced in connexion with a 
movement at Athens to win over Delphi 
from the Peloponnesian interest. 

Dr. Verrall has thought it worth while 

_ xviii) to draw attention to the fact that 
Apollo does not appear himself, without 

using to reflect how extremely probable 
it is that the god made a practice of never 
indulging himself with a clear revelation of 
his discarded amies after they had passed 
their premiere jeunesse. 

We find the esoteric meaning of the play 
expounded in an “‘ authentic epilogue ” con- 
structed from the hints which Euripides has 
given in the play, in which the Athenians in 
attendance on Xuthus discuss the plot with 
the Delphians, and expose the impostures 
in which the Pythia and Creusa have ac- 
quiesced. It is nearly twenty-three pages 
long, and contains much that is smart and 
amusing; but as it assigns to prehistoric 
Athenians nominally, and to Athenians of 
Euripides’ time really, the sentiments and 
expressions of the literary essayist of the 
year 1892, it cannot be regarded as a serious 
contribution to the study of the drama. 

If the taste of the present day finds the 
end of the play uninteresting, there is an 
end of the matter, but it is very dangerous 
to infer that the concluding scenes failed to 
satisfy the audience in ancient Athens. To 
the Hellenes we suspect the bitter mortifica- 
tion of Creusa at being disbelieved and sus- 
pected of a vulgar intrigue by her newly 
recovered son, and the struggle in Ion’s 
heart between his yearning to believe his 
nother and his pious resolve not to accept 
acharge against the god from mortal lips, 
presented a sufficiently strong situation; and 
when Ion’s hope and faith at last gain the 
victory, and he resolves to commit the solu- 
tion of his difficulties to the oracle, he has 
well earned the interposition of the tutelar 
goddess of his new home. 

Dr. Verrall calls poor Athena “a walking 
or rather a swinging fallacy, a personified 
ignoratio elenchi!”” The elenchus, be it ob- 
served, is the critic’s own creation out of less 
than nothing. After Ion’s profession of 
faith (vv. 1547-8) it would have been super- 
fluous for Athena to dispel doubts which 
were no longer entertained. Dr. Verrall 
goes on to say of Athena, ‘As is the speaker, 
sois her speech. It ignores the question, 
and Ion bluntly tells her so.” We have 
_ the speech referred to, beginning 3 

ws IlaAAds, so that our readers can at 
once see how much and how little ground 
there is for Dr. Verrall’s interpretation. 
After the introduction the most interesting 
feature of the edition is the translation, 
which is so good in many respects that it 
makes one regret the crudity and perverse- 
ness which are in the ascendant throughout 
the work. Our hearty appreciation of Dr. 
Verrall’s remarkable abilities compels us to 
protest with severity against his persistent 
misuse of his powers. 

In about twenty pages of editor’s preface 
and in forty-three notes, ——s about 
tight pages, Dr. Verrall provides an anti- 


dote to the current opinions upon the Greek 





drama, as set forth in Mr. Kitchin’s trans- 
lation of Dr. Munk’s ‘Manual of Greek 
Tragedy.’ Dr. Verrall warns us especially 
against the depreciation of Euripides, for 
which Schlegel is held chiefly responsible. 
Dr. Verrall chooses as an instance of the 
prejudice against Euripides the modern 
German view of Euripides’s ‘ Andromache.’ 
He vindicates the poet against the charges 
of absurdity and lack of connexion by a 
lively ingenious analysis of the plot, his 
main point being that the statements made 
by Orestes are meant to be untrue. This 
suggestion is at least plausible, and we feel 
much more sympathy with Dr. Verrall’s 
interpretation of the ‘Andromache’ than 
with his views on the ‘Ion.’ In the notes 
Dr. Verrall briefly draws attention to his 
views on the meaning of drama and on the 
plots of the ‘ Seven,’ the ‘Agamemnon,’ and 
the ‘Ion.’ The body of the book is a useful 
introduction to the study of the principal 
Greek tragedies regarded as literary works, 
for which thanks are due to the author and 
to his able translator, Mr. Kitchin. The 
English renderings in blank verse of the 
specimens of dramatic poetry with which 
the volume is interspersed are executed 
with considerable taste and skill. 








A Book of Burlesque, by Mr. Davenport Adams 
the younger, supplies an ample record of acted 
burlesques, and is a useful contribution to the 
bibliography of the stage. The first dramatic 
burlesque is found by Mr. Adams in ‘The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ which, ‘‘ though 
not wholly a travestie,” contains ‘‘a travestie 
within itself.” 








THE WEEK. 


PrRINCES3’s.—‘ Fate and Fortune; or, the Junior Partner,’ a 
Drama in Four Acts. By Mr. James J. Blood. 


Mr. Buroon’s ‘ gruel” requires no fresh 
ingredient to make it “thick and slab.” 
From his villain a Borgia might take lessons, 
and Iago’s self is not more naturally disposed 
to crime than is Paul Kopain. In Monte 
Carlo he has met and swindled Ralph 
Glendon, a young Englishman, whose ex- 
travagance has brought Glendon, senior, of 
the firm of Glendon & Hasluck, to the 
verge of bankruptcy. In Paris he has 
murdered a Jew financier and stolen the 
contents of his safe, including bills for a 
large amount upon this very firm. Armed 
with these he presents himself to Mr. Glendon 
and asks to be made a partner. On the 

rinciple that ‘“‘needs must when the devil 

rives” Glendon accepts the offer. The 
junior partner is not long idle. Ralph 
Glendon puts a high price upon his silence, 
and admits a man he knows to be a thief 
and believes to be a murderer into closest 
intimacy with his father. For this he is 
rewarded by being himself murdered, Kopain 
thrusting him over a precipice. By means 
of skeleton keys Kopain then proceeds to 
rob the safe. The guilt of this he contrives 
to fasten upon Walter Halmshaw, a step-son 
of his partner. This is a masterpiece of 
strategy, since the youth is a successful 
rival for the hand of Grace Hasluck, a 
rich heiress, the ward of Mr. Glendon. He 
then succeeds in luring the young lady into 
an infamous haunt, and offers her violence. 
Interrupted in this proceeding by her lover, 
he attempts to shoot him, but is arrested in 
the nick of time by the police. 





Sufficiently improbable and extravagant is 
allthis; but melodrama liveson improbability 
and extravagance. It is not wholly ineffec- 
tive, moreover, and it stirred an unsophisti- 
cated public to rapture. Mr. Blood has, how- 
ever, overweighted his work with comic scenes 
of the most old-fashioned type. His comic 
characters consist of a good-hearted police- 
man, with a stout and meddlesome wife and 
a juvenile and redundant family, and two 
burglars who, professional avocation apart, 
are on terms of closest friendship with the 
police. An entire act is practically occupied 
with the processes of feeding the policeman’s 
progeny, and a considerable space in 
another act is devoted to the consumption 
by the policeman himself of bread and 
cheese and beer, and to a_ simulated 
passion for onions which are left untasted. 
To the public these scenes were no less 
attractive than those of serious interest, both 
being cheered to the echo. It seemed for a 
time as.if we had left behind us the epoch 
in which the presentation of the most 
commonplace. or squalid surroundings of 
daily life could interest or attract. This is 
now proved to be a mistake, and the newis the 
same as the old. The scenery was elaborate 
and, in some cases, effective. Few opportuni- 
ties for acting occur in a piece of this class. 
Mr. W. L. Abingdon played the villain, 
however,: with remarkable intensity, and 
Miss May Whitty, Miss Cicely Richards, 
Mr. Bassett Roe, Mr. Pagden, Mr. Bedford, 
and Mr. Wright were seen to fair advan- 
tage. 








THE THEATRE AT MEGALOPOLIS. 
Cambridge, July 28, 1891. 

THOUGH we are anxious not to prolong a 
discussion which has already become too contro- 
versial, we feel that two points in Dr. Dérpfeld’s 
letter call for immediate reply. 

In answer to his expressions of surprise at 
our making any further publication after the 
statement signed jointly by him and ourselves, 
and published in the Atheneum of May 30th, we 
think it necessary to say that we, for our part, 
were under the distinct impression that an 
understanding had been arrived at to the effect 
that the joint statement above referred to was 
not to preclude the possibility of further explana- 
tions on either side. 

To pass to Dr. Dérpfeld’s criticism of the 
substance of our letter: we wish to point out 
that we have never in any published statement 
disputed that portion of Dr. Dérpfeld’s views 
which ‘a great part of his letter is devoted to 
establishing. In our letter of June 27th. we 
have admitted more unreservedly than in the 
joint statement of May 30th the correctness of 

is view with regard to the position of the 
columns, though we have suggested the possi- 
bility of a view as to their period which he 
holds to be impossible. 

As regards the whole question, now that Dr. 
Dérpfeld has had an opportunity of stating his 
views, we think it will be generally recognized 
that further discussion, pending the final publi- 
cation of the facts, would be worse than useless. 
When, with the help of his suggestions and the 
assistance of an architect upon the spot, we have 
done our best to unravel the complicated archi- 
tectural evidence, we shall publish the results 
in as clear a form as possible, whatever may 
be their relation to the opinions already put 
forward on either side. 

Ernest A. GARDNER. 
W. Lorine. 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue first general meeting of the Actors’ Asso- 
ciation was held on Friday in last week at the 
Lyceum, with Mr. Irving in the chair. The 
avowed object of the association is to facilitate 
intercourse and the adjustment of difficulties 
between managers and actors. The formation 
of a theatrical library, and of schools of fence, 
elocution, and dance, and the publication of a 
register of theatre::, are also contemplated. The 
association numbers 550 members. 


‘THe PLeBEIAN,’ a drama in four acts, 
anonymous in origin, was produced on Tuesday 
afternoon at the Vaudeville. Its story is com- 
pounded from various plays—‘ Sweet Nancy,’ 
‘The Ironmaster,’ ‘The Wife’s Secret,’ &c. 
Some aptitude is, however, displayed by the 
author, from whom better work is to be antici- 
pated. Mrs. Bennett played acceptably as the 
heroine. 

Mr. Artur W. Prvero has written an intro- 
duction to the translation of Count Tolstoy’s 
comedy ‘The Fruits of Enlightenment,’ which 
Mr. Heinemann will publish next week. The 
book will be uniform with ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ and 
will contain a portrait of the author. 


For the closing night of the Lyceum ‘Much 
Ado about Nothing’ was revived. It was given 
with marvellous spirit, Miss Terry’s Beatrice 
being in the full sense bewitching. 


Mr. Irvine’s speech announced the forth- 
coming appearance of the Daly Company, and 
the intended production by himself in the winter 
of ‘King Henry VIII.,’ news the interest of 
which had been discounted. It promised, more- 
over, some structural changes in the house and 
the installation of the electric light. 

TuE directors of the Burgtheater at Vienna are 
making preparations for the centenary festival 
in memory of Theodor Kérner, on September 
28th. It was for this theatre that the poet 
wrote his ‘Toni’ and the ‘Zriny,’ and on its 
boards he found his “‘ bride,” the actress Antonie 
Adamberger, the darling of the Vienna public, 
and the daughter of an actress famous in her 
day upon the same stage, for whom Kotzebue 
wrote many of his pieces. When the French 
occupied Vienna, Antonie played before 
Napoleon. When Korner fell, he wore Antonie’s 
portrait on his breast, a ring which she had 
given him on his finger, and some letters from 
her were found in the poet’s pocket. 











MISCELLANEA 


sete 

Personally Condueted. — A Correspondent 
writes :— 

“Tt seems to have been forgotten that Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Sons had precursors, and that cheap 
trips and personally conducted tours were common 
in the Middle Ages. When the Crusaders went to 
the Holy Land they did so under contract with 
Venetian shipowners at so much a head, The old 
pilgrimages corresponded to the modern excursion. 
and a guide-book printed by Caxton and entitled 
‘Information for Pilgrims’ resembles a guide by 
Murray or Baedeker. What was a closer likeness 
to one of the Messrs. Cook’s personally conducted 
parties than the pilgrimage to Canterbury immor- 
talized by Chaucer? The party met at the Tabard, 
numbering twenty-nine, and the host offered to join 
and guide it. The pilgrims chose him to be their 
‘ governor,’ and agreed to obey his directions, while 
he undertook to ‘set a supper’ for them ‘at a cer- 
tain price.’ Whoever proved disobedient was to 
pay the cost of the journey. The main difference 
is that while many a Cook’s tourist has written an 
account of his experiences, none has yet produced 
a pendant to ‘The Canterbury Tales.’ ” 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. L.—J. R. V. d’E.—W. J. L.— 
W. H. V.—E. H. B.—N. C.—S. A—G. & B—A. A.— 
received. 

No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 
MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce that Mr. MARION 


CRAWFORD’S New Novel, ‘THE WITCH of PRAGUE, is now ready at all Libraries and 
Booksellers’, in 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. Mr. CRAWFORD’S recent Novel, ‘KHALED; 4 N 
HASTERN STORY, is still on sale, 2 vols. price 12s. 

&vo. cloth, 14s, net, 


The HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE. By Edward Westermarck 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Helsingfors. With Preface by Dr. A. R. WALLACE. ‘ 
ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“‘ As regards the correctness of his facts and arguments it must here suffice to quote th 
opinion of Mr. Alfred Wallace, who anticipates that the verdict of independent thinkers on most of the disputéd points will 
be in favourof Mr. Westermarck. In any case we may admire the boidness and lucidity with which his views are stated 
the enormous mass of evidence h2 has collected in support of them. Even if one rejects all his theories, the book is ful] of 
interesting and useful information. While sociologists will exercise themselves over the chapters on the hypot 
of promiscuity, on sexual selection, and the prohibition of marriage botween kindred, the less advanced inquirer wil] be 
diverted by the history of courtship amongst primitive and savage people, the description of various marriage ceremonies 
or, it may be, by the remarks on the duration of marriage...... He is chiefly concerned, however, with the past history of 
marriage ; and of the value of his researches in this branch of sociology we cannot speak too highly. His book is in eye 
way deserving of the high eulogy pronounced on it by Mr. Wallace.” v 


JOURNAL of the LEPROSY INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE. Edited by 


PHINEAS S. ABRAHAM, M.A., &c. No. III. 2s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME OF “NATURE SERIES.” 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


The RIGHT HAND: Left-Handedness. By Sir Daniel Wilson, LL.D, 
F.R.S.E., President of the University of Toronto. 
Just ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. net, 


The POSITIVE THEORY of CAPITAL. By Eugen v. Bohm-Bawerk, 


Counsellor in the Austrian Ministry of Finance, and Honorary Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Vienna. Translated, with a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, M.A., Lecturer in Political Economy in 
Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR. 


8vo. price reduced to 12s. net, 
CAPITAL and INTEREST: a Critical History of Economical Theory, 


By EUGEN v. BOHM-BAWERK, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Innsbruck. Translated, with 
a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, M.A., Lecturer in Political Economy in Queen Margaret College 


Glasgow. 
Just ready, Globe 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN. With Introduction and Notes by W.T, 
WEBB, M.A., Professor of English Literature, Presidency College, Calcutta. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF MB. J. SHORTHOUSE’S NOVELS. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past and Present. By J. H. Shorthouse, 


Already published, uniform in size and price, 


JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF ‘‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


Just ready, 18mo. 2s. 6d. net, 


The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 


Volumes already issued, uniform in size and price, 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS and LYRICS. 


Selected by 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
TIMES.—* The universal suffrage of the English-speaking race has long established the claim of the ‘ Golden Treasury’ 


to its title as the best collection of the best songs and lyrics in the language.” 


The CHILDREN’S GARLAND. Selected by Coventry Patmore. 


FIRST PART (ABATEMENT—BEDE) OF THE DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Just ready, royal 8vo. sewed, 3s. 6d. net, 


DICTIONARY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Containing Articles on the 
main Subjects usually dealt with by Economic Writers, with Explanations of Legal and Business Terms which may 
be found in their Works, and Short Notices of deceased English, American, and Foreign Economists, and their chiet 
Contributions to Economic Literature. Edited by R H. INGLIS PALGBAVE, F.R.S. First Part. Abatement—Bede. 

Among the Contributors to this Part may be mentioned Prof. W. J. Ashley, Mr. J. Bonar, His Honour Judge. 
Chalmers, Prof. C. F. Dunbar, Prof. D. R. Dewey, Mr. A. Ellis, Prof. F, ¥. Edgeworth, Prof. J. K. Ingram, Mr. J.N. 
Keynes, Prof. J. E. C. Munro, Prof. J. S. Nicholson, Mr. L. L. Price, the late Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, Prof. T. W. Taussig. 

*.* The object of the Dictionary is to give a statement of the position of Political Economy at the present time, together 
with such references to history, law, and commerce as may be of use both in economic and in argos reading. It is intended 
to assist alike the student, whether working with a teacher or seeking to instruct himself without such assistance ; the man 
of business who looks at matters from the practical side; and the general reader. The work will be published in parts of 

128 pages each. The remaining parts will, it is hoped, follow at intervals of about three months, and complete the work in 

about twelve to fourteen parts. 


The AUGUST Number contains the commencement of a New Story, ‘A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA,’ 
by Brer Harve, Author of ‘ Cressy,’ ‘The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh,’ &c. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 382, for AUGUST, price 1s., also contains :— 
1. A FIRST FAMILY of TASAJARA. By Bret Harte. ) 5. HEERA NUND. By F. A. Steel. 
2, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Py A. E. Street. 6. The DUTCHMAN at HOME. By Charles Edwardes, 
3. EAST LOTHIAN TWENTY YEARS AGO. By A. G. | 7. A REAL TARTARIN. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 
4. SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of CHARLOTTE | * The STORY of a VIOLIN. By Ernest Dowson.’ 
BRONTE. By Mrs. Williams, ' 9, The STRANGER in the HOUSE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For AUGUST, price 6d. net, contains :— 
1. ASIA. Engraved by W. Biscombe Gardner, after the | 7, DICKENS and PUNCH. F. G. Kitton. Illustrations 
Picture by George Wilson. Frontispiece. from the Collection of Mr. Punch. 
. a Se | OLD LANDMARKS. Dewey Bates. Illustrations by 
= : 2 4 | the Writer, 
ri PAS RSORY ABBEY. ‘the Very Rev. H. D. M. | 9 The WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. 24-25. ae g 
Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrations by aa Crawford. ustra 


C. Alfreda Channer. 
5. GENTLEMAN JIM. Mary Gaunt. 10. The RUSSO-JEWISH IMMIGRANT. The Rev. 8. 
Singer. Illustrations by Ellen Geitrude Cohen. 


6. LILIES. Ethel Clifford. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London, W.C. 
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~ RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price ONE SHILLING. 


NoricE.—The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE jor AUGUST, 1891, contains, among other Articles of 


Interest, Mr. CHAINE’S SONS. Chaps. 29-32. By W. EH. Norris.—IRTSH BULLS, and BULLS NOT IRISH. By C. A. Ward.—The 
CONGRESS of VIENNA. By Gerald Moriar:y—WAYFARING in the QUERCY. By &. H. Barker.—LETIY COE, By George Gissing. 
—LOVE or MONEY. Chaps, 27-30, Sc. 























NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. NEW. AND POPULAR EDITIONS AT ALL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DR. EDITH ROMNEY.’ BOOKSELLERS’. 
EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author of ‘Her Own Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, the New and Popular Edition of 
Counsel,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. ican Miss MARIE CORELLI’S 


s) NEAR AKIN. By M.A. Bengough. 3 vols. crown 8vo. | WORMWOOD. Forming the latest addition to “ Bentley’s 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE DUKE’S MARRIAGE.’ 


‘*We have always recognized in Marie Corelli exceptional gifts of imagination, and 
The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. By James Brinsley | 


‘Wormwood’ in no way modifies our bag oaee = — fancy or her courage.” —Graphic, 
"RICHARDS. 3 vos. crown Sv. An AUSTRALIAN GIRL. - New Edition, in 1 vol. 
SECOND EDITION OF crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. Now ready 
An OLD MAID’S LOVE. By Maarten Maartens, Author | IDEALA. A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


of ‘The Sin of Joost Avelingh.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. F OVER ONB MILLION COPIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ALASNAM’S LADY. | Mrs. HENRY "WOOD S NOVELS. The New Cheaper 
The HALLETTS: a Country Town Chronicle. By Leslie | j Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth. Each Novel complete in 1 vol- 
KEITH, Author of ‘A Hurricane in Petticoats,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Thirty-four beeen have now been issued. 
| ow ready, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GIRALDI.’ | THROUGH STABLE and ty A DDLE- -ROOM. By Major 
The, a NDERGR AD UATE. By Ross George Dering. | “Those who hav ey obese their liv = tn preiprub ceded learn from every chapter.” 
| 


SECOND EDITION OF Saturday Review. 


BERTHA’S EARL. By Lady Lindsay, Author of POPULAR BOOKS FOR FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


*Gerctine.’ 3 vols. crown Svo. THIRD EDITION, NOW READY, OF ‘ 
‘4 ! Sd 
RECENT ADDITIONS TO | THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS! By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘ The 


House on the Marsh.’ In 1 vol. paper covers, 1s. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. | CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS and ENDINGS, Some Hints for Playing 


h St lete in One Vol aeeailh inted oe esi aint the Game of Small Talk. In 1 vol. paper covers, 1s. 
ee nee ee re a er eee ees en Oe | RECOLLECTIONS of a BARRISTER’S CAREER. By Mr. SERJEANT 


“a | BALLANTINE. In1 vol. cloth, 1s. 6d. 
MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS'S The PARTING of the WAYS. REMINISCENCES of the TURF. By Wiu1aM Day. In 1 vol. paper covers, 1s. 
Iss NOCCHETTE CAREY’S HERIOT’S CHOICE. | 


wis LINSKILL’S BETWEEN the HEATHER and the NORTHERN sa. | “™ s0¢ MBS. BANCROFT ON and OFF the STAGE. By ‘THEMSELVES 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 6s, of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 

















By RHODA BROUGHTON. By ROSA N. CAREY. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. | By HELEN MATHERS. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. Nellie’s Memories. Rae Misunderstood. | Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. Seaforth. | 
Joan. ate a. ; Thrown Together. 'By Mrs. PARR. 

Nancy. ot Like other Girls. | 
Not Wisely but too Well. Only the Governess. By MARY LINSKILL. | foeene 
Red as a Rose is She. Queenie’s Whim. Between the Heather and the | y P 
Second ‘Thoughts. Robert Ord’s Atonement, Northern Sea. | ANONYMOUS. 
Belinda. Uncle Max. B E WERNER 
a sine Wee Wifie. y &. : | The Last of the Cavaliers. 
Doctor Cupid. 
Alas! [In the press. Wooed and Married. Meehan Sir Charles Danvers. 
Mary St. John. [im th ; . : 
by MARIE CORELLI gaia —— 
A Romance of Two Worlds. id wae ie colonic | ee, be Not to be True 
Vendetta ! | Thelma. A Bachelor’s Blunder, By — A oo mig CRAVEN. | eee ; 
eo a ee |By BARONESS TAUTPHGUS., 
The Rogue : By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. | The Initials, 
. : Uncle Silas. | Quits! 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. | By Miss ANNIE EDWARDES. In a Glass Darkly. | 
e Three Clerks. Ought We to Visit Her ? The House by the Churchyard. By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Leah : a Woman of Fashion. E : 

by MARCUS CLARKE. A Ballroom Repentance. By the late Miss FOTHERGILL.| — o0r8¢ (Geitht of Fen Court. 
For the Term of His Natural Life. A Girton Girl. The “ First Violin.” | ; 

ty HAWLEY SMART By Hon. LEWI3 WINGFIELD.| = fitnicy By JANE AUSTEN. 

B 2 bs Lady Grizel. Kith is 1 Ki | (Messrs, Bentley's are the only complete Editions 
reezie Langton. Guatadiie an. of Miss Austen's Works.) 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. seh Emma. 

ay HECTOR MALOT. The Wooing o’t. By Mrs. NOTLEY. Lady Sus%n and The Watsons. 
No Relations, (W ith Illustrations.) Her Dearest Foe. Oiive Varcoe. Mansfield Park. 

Look Before You Leap. Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 
by CHARLES READE. The Executor. | By FRANCES M. PEARD. Pride and Prejudice. 
A Perilous Secret. Which Shall it Be ? | Near Neighbours. Sense and Sensibility. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-s‘reet, 


. Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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“ LEARNED, CuHatty, UseFruu.”—A theneum. 


$e 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIEs.’” 


“_— 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Sia Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Sixth Series of Notzs anp QuertEs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great varlety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot” — 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II1.—Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea— William IIT. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ’—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais— London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—* Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“ Rock of Ages”—‘Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
— Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici ’— Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray's 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ 


POPULAR aad PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—“ Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff— To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry— The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling —Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-nameg 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens’s 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—tThe Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind’— 
Clergy hunting in Scarle-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire '—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
— Acervus Mercurii”—“ Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175-—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of Iliad i,—Aristophanes’ 
‘ Ranw ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—lImitative 
Verse—* Felix quem faciunt,” &c. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormont- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— Wife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giante— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beat- 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte- 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Fe 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 
—Arm-in-arm—E, 0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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% Just published, price Sixp Price One Shilling ; or post free, thirteen stamps, 
DIMINUTION of the JAW in the [NDEPENDENCE : a Retrospect from the Remi NOTES AND QUERIES. 


/ bie 


CIVILIZED RACES, an EFFECT of DISUSE. 
BY 


F. HOWARD COLLINS, F.LS., 
Compiler of ‘An Epitome of the Synthetie Philosophy. 


Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 
BY LIONEL 8S. BEALE, MB. F.RS, 





Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


230. 86 Illustrations, many Coloured. 5s. [Now ready. 

Oe ORL 'Y and the MORAL ‘QUESTION. 2s. ed f . 
SLIGHT AILMENTS ; and on Treating Disease. — & 
ready 

a! to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Fate. 2is. (Harrison.) 


MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. Fourth Edition. 2ls. 
re OLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 
On LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 
ai MYSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d. _The “ MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS. 5s. 6d. 
gh J. & A. Churchill. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, 








WITH 
NOTES 
Deseril the Emblems, the Poetical Associations, and other thoughts 
and cabjests a in the Decoration of the nwWares, an Account of 
the Festivals, some of the Customs of Japan. 
By JAMES L. BOWES, 
His Imperial Majesty's Honorary Consul for Japan at Liverpool. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, 600 pages, with Plates, 2/. 12s. 
The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, 67. 6s. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

Ja Mail on. spree says :—“It is a noble book. see < acs 
of the most valuable and genui! He is his 
exposure of some my the sbarnclons frauds that have been practised on 
innocent collectors. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 

a really representative collection, and that he has made every specimen 
it contains the object of careful and age gd scrutiny. We 
can all enjoy the clear descriptions and exquisite pl: 

London : Capita, | = Hamilton, ant ves Co., Limited. 
: Edward How 








Just published, in 1 vol. ae 4to. with 30 Autotypes, price 42s. net, 


[THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. With 
Transcriptions, © tT 'ormommead and Index. By Rev. JOHN P. 
MAHAFFY, D. 





OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PLAIN COMMENTARY on the FIRST 
GOSPEL. By an AGNOSTIC. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 

— sl and testo of Ag nosticl of a he, 3! ee ha displayed 

ae —y may claim ns 

in literat rature.”—Scotsman. 








ig pro bly unique 


ABOUR and LIFE of the PEOPLE. Edited 
4 by CHARLES BOOTH. Vol. II. In Two Parts, cloth, 21s. 
Part I. a continued. Part Ii, APPENDIX. ‘With large 


USTICE. Being Part IV. of The PRINCIPLES 
of ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. In 1 vol. 8vo. 83. 





Essa ys— POTERTISTC, POLITICAL, and 
LATIVE. HERBERT SPENCER. A New Edition, 
rearranged with Additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








niscences, Home and Colonial, of Charles Ashwold Bland. 
Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 


AREY’S GRADUS, GRADUS AD PARNASSUM. 
/ With the —_o— b Meanings Pe soctsien the late Dr. CAREY. 
Recently Revised, “yo. ated se a Member of the 
University py se: gy ee ey 
The Stationers’ Company, Stationcry' | Mall ‘London. 


J. R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


_— 








THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


SEVEN DREAMERS. 


By ANNIE T. SLOSSON. 
SIX SHILLINGS. 


“Mrs. Slosson has written a singularly beautiful and 
fascinating volume.”—Spectator, June 24. 





NOTICE. 
MRS. SLOSSON’S ‘SEVEN DREAMERS.’ 
The Edition being entirely exhausted 
on the day of publication, an- 
other is in preparation, and will 

be duly announced. 


POEMS. 


By EMILY DICKINSON, 





Edited by M. L. TODD and T, W. HIGGINSON. 


FIVE SHILLINGS. 


JAMES R. Osgoop, McILVAINE & Co. 
45, Albemarle-street, London, W. 





Mr. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 
COUNT LYOF TOLSTOY’S New Comedy, 


‘THE FRUITS 


OF ENLIGHTENMENT, 


Translated from the Russian by Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
with an Introduction by Mr. W. A. Pinero, and 
a Portrait of the Author, will be ready early 


next week, price ds. 


London: 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





NOTICE. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1891, 


WITH THE INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 


is NOW 


READ Y. 


*,.* The Index is now ready, price 6d,; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s,; by post, 





Putlished ty JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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SEVENTH SERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER ( August 1) contains— 

NOTES :—The Cassiterides—Organ Bibliography—St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
gate—Locusts—Toledo’d—John Ford: Francois Cop —-Horsing 
Stones—The OGorman Mahon—Franking— Irish Joe 
R. Jones, Comedian—R. de Keleseye—Bi-monthly— The Spark.’ 


QUERIES :— Counts of the Holy Roman Empire—Colonies—Thunder- 
storm in Winter—T. Bennet— Bolingbroke Castle—Black-Letter 
Bible—Shakspeare’s Portrait—‘ Huntingtower Ss a 
—Source of Verse Wanted—Mithraism—Book Wanted— 
Lloyd—Howard Family—Rustic English—‘ The Bridesmaid eevarish 
Registers—Goldwy er—Passage in Wordsworth—Talpack : Indamira : 
Jere : Seyes: Patonee : Jowring. 

REPLIES :—Calderon’s ‘St. Elizabeth '"—The Vineyards, Bath — Punc- 
tators—Chapter and Verse—Author Wanted—‘ rag, and bob- 
i ”—‘* Priest "—‘‘Every bullet has its billet”—Addison on the 

luge ae System — Lynx-eyed— Anathema Cup—Proverb—St. 

Kilda—Seventeenth Century Notes—‘Out and out”—‘Image of 

oa Churches '—‘ Lillibullero’—T. & Kempis and Dante—Egerton— 

Medals—Addison’s Wife—Tooth-brushes—Old ristmas 

Night The Star- spangled Banner’—Epitaph on Tobacco—Burlesque 

Ofticials—‘ In Memoriam '"—Gilbert de Gand—John, Lord Belasyse— 
Bourbon—Berceaunette—Pindar Family—Authors ‘Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Fowler’s ‘ Coucher Book of Selby ’—Lady Lech- 
mere’s ‘Prayers of the Orthodox Eastern Church »—Westermarck's 
ware of Human Marriage’ — Morley’s ‘English Writers,” 

ol. 4 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (July 25) contains— 
aie :—Sir Robert Peel—Shakspeariana—A. Askew, M.D.—Romance 
me — Centenarianism — Hugo Grotius— Alihallows Barking 
Church— Char ‘m for Ague—Christian Name Esmé—Excommunication 
=e Library—John Bacon, Sculptor—Shakspearian Words 
—Epitaphs. 

QUERIES :—“‘Le Sieur de P.”—Seal of H.M. Almonry: Royal Foo y 
washing—‘‘At the a tion of the devil”— —Reyncoth—Symbols 
of Alchemy, &c.— Mr. Jordan — W: sapriy F Bell Foundry— 
‘Cries of the Quakers '—Translation of Rabelais—Lord Catesby— 
pirceon greet Priory—List of Officers Wanted—Version of Ball: 

a Pee. at Lelcester—Songs-—Comic 


Lajos! Beta ar 
J.B. Pyne Arbuthnot; Harley—Morkin- Raggi iawn serie 
Slaughter—Craven Saying—Silver Snuff-box-—Authors 
——- :—Modern Phases of English Words—D'Israeli: all 
ialism—Arms of Laffan—'T. Betterton—Sarum Missal—Theophilus 
Tene Byron's Love-letters—Dickens and ‘Pickwick ’—Cata- 
logue of Ministers—Lines in the ‘Iliad ’— ‘Histor of Cromer ’— 
Roman Catholic Registers—Harcourt, of Pendle erick I. | = 
oe “Cock Tavern ”—Reformadoes— 
Several—Hood’s Monument—Labour Songs 
be d—_Dig! hton Caricatures—Ducks’ t Ormon 
School ond College } agen nes =-Bacenent- Air Cotton Carmichael 
Family — ey. R aaa ane ‘ Miscellanies ’— 
Annuals — Refusal of Knighthood — uire — Willis’s Rooms — 
“Clever Devils” — ‘‘ Admiral Christ” “Epitaph — Vipers—Sir T. J. 
Platt—Rowceliffe Family—Abp. Montaigne—The Marquis of Buck- 
ingham’s Mansion — J. Foster— Songs Wanted — ‘Gentleman In- 
structed se a Timber—“ Blood is thicker than water.” 
NOTES on BOOKS :—‘Le Morte d’Arthur’—Lady Dilke’s ‘Shrine of 
Love ’—‘ New Baglieh Dictionary,’ Vol. I{I. Part I. —Bolte’s ‘Guliel- 
mus Gnapheus Acolastus.’ 
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SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 
WITH BONUS 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 
The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for 
ALLOTMENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHA RES, 


payable in 1/. instalments every two months. Interest covered by 
existing income. For further particulars apply to the Company's 


Secretary. 
JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 
W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Oftices—6, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
Works—Manchester 


(THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE, 


“It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions 
of Guttenberg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the 
fifteenth century.” 

“A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally 
extensive and beneficial to mankind.” 

‘The Right Hon. W. E. Grapstong, M.P. 

One leading Daily Newspaper, which has used the he Landings shew shoxt 
four years, and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, 
it has saved about 70 per cent. (or 16,380/.) in wages per annum, ey : 
further sum which it previously spent in renewals of type. 


A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of 
several Daily Newspapers in Great Britain. 


[He MARLBOROUGH CARD-CATALOGUE 
CASE, for Indexin, _ Filing. Fitted with Steel Rod and Re- 
moyable Cards. Pre stand on shelf in book form. Price 5s. 
each Case. See illustrated List 
a holesale : Marlborough, Gould & Co. 52, Ola i Bailey, London London, B.C. Cc. 








FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
OUGHOUT o: 
MOEDER'S CORE SYST: EM, 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suits all. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 101. to 10,0001. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, ey 249, 250, Tattenham Court-road, W. 
(Kindly note numbers. ) 
Goods carefully Removed and Warehoused. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. — — Mr. 
resh, Chemist, High-street, Buxton, writes :—‘‘ Many cures of 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, &c., have come under my notice. 
No other medicine cures so quickly, safely, or pleasantly.” In all 
disorders of the Throat and Lungs they give instant relief. —Sold by all 
Druggists at 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





best remedy fi 
ACIDITY of the s TOMACH, HEARTBU RN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 


And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
hildren, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD has the honour of announcing that he has been 
appointed Publisher to the Secretary of State for India in Council, and Agent for the Sale of Indian 


Government Publications. 





On and after August 1st Mr. Arnold will be able to supply all the important 


Books and Maps issued by the Government of India, and will be prepared to undertake the publication of 
any works relating to Oriental literature and affairs, in which he will be assisted by the advice aad 
experience of some of the most distinguished Orventalists of the day, and by Scholars intimately acquainted 


vith the languages of the Kast. 





TWENTY MODERN MEN: a Second Series of Literary 


’ is now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway | 


Portraits from the ‘ National Observer, 
Bookstalls, price One Shilling. 


STATE and FEDERAL GOVERNMENT in SWITZER- 


LAND. By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT, Ph.D., Librarian and Instructor in the 
Department of History and Politics, Johns Hopkins University, U.S.A. Royal 8vo. 


cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of SHAKESPEARE. | 


2 vols. crown 8vo. top edge gilt, 21s. 


By HENRY N. HUDSON, LL.D. 


[Now ready. 






trations and Diagrams. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds 


HOLE, Dean of Rochester. 
“ A perfectly charming book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARATIVE CONSTI. 


TUTIONAL LAW. By JOHN W. BURGESS, LL.D., Professor of History and 
Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By C. Lio 


MORGAN, F.G.S., Professor of es is University College, at 


Eleventh Edition now ready, 2s 


yd 
With 40 Ifus. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 





VICTOR HUGO’S QUATRE-VINGT | The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. 


TREIZE. Edited by JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College. Authorized Copyright Edition. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Now ready. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READ- 
INGS. Edited, with Helps for Composition, by A. JAMSON 
SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, 
Birmingham, and C. M. DIX, M.A., Assistant Master at the Oratory 
School, Birmingham. Cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. net. [Now ready. 


HENRY GREVILLE’S PERDUE. 
Edited by JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. (Uniy. Gall.), Senior French 


Master at Dulwich College. Cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Just ready. 


DUMAS’S MONTE CRISTO. Edited 


by FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., Senior French Master at Eton 
College. Cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Just ready. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 
Edited, with Helps for Composition, by A. JAMSON SMITH, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. 
Second Edition. Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. [Now ready. 


DUMAS’S LES TROIS MOUSQUE- 
TAIRES. Edited by F. C. SUMICHRAST, Assistant Professor of 


French in Harvard University. Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 


The BEGINNERS’ BOOK in GER- 
MAN. Illustrated with humoroas Pictures. By SOPHIE DORIOT. 
Square 8vo. boards, 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN LESSONS. By W. C. Col- 
LAR, A.M., Author of ‘The Beginners’ Latin Book.’ With Notes, 
Selections for Reading, and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


GERMAN EXERCISES. By J. 
FREDERICK STEIN, Instructor of German in the Boston High 
School. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the MODERN 
SPANISH LANGUAGE. As now written and spoken in the capital 
of Spain. By WILLIAM I. KNAPP, Professor in Yale College. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN SPANISH READINGS. 
By WILLIAM I. KNAPP, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages, 
Yale College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH IDIOMS, with their ENG- 
LISH EQUIVALENTS. Embracing nearly 10,000 phrases. By 
8. C. BECKER and Seiior FEDERICO MORA. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 


AS YOU LIKE IT, CORIOLANUS, 
HAMLET, and other PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited for School 
Use by HENRY N. HUDSON, LL.D. Each Play separately. Paper, 
1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford-street, Stiand, W.C. 


By Dr. R. WORMELL, D.Se., Head Master of the Central Founda- 

reet. A complete Text-Book, specially 

ethods. Large crown 8yo. 
(In the press. 


tion Schools, Cowper - st: 
a for Training in Commercial } 
clot 


A TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS, By 
Dr. R. WORMELL. A bo gee for the Requirements of the Science 
and Art Department and other Examinations. With numerous 
Illustrations. (In the press. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 


MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY. By Dr. WORMELL. Em- 


bodying the Results of the latest advances in the Science. 
(In the press. 


LECTURES on SOUND, LIGHT, and 


HEAT. By Dr. WORMELL. A New Edition, Revised. Each 
Course will be published separately. Price 1s. each. ({ Shortly. 


An INTRODUCTION to CHEMICAL 
SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Harrow School, and R. P. WILLIAMS, of the English Gu 
School, Boston. Second Edition. With 50 Illustrations. 
red edges, 3s. 6d. 


_An INTRODUCTION to PHYSICAL 





| a no *theologi 


SCIENCE. By A. P. GAGE. With numerous a and a 
Chart of Colours and Spectra. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSICS: a Text- 


r Schools and Colleges, more advanced than the preceding. 
By. ALFRED P. GAGE, A.M. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PROF. YOUNG’S ASTRONOMICAL WORKS. 
1. A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. Royal 


8vo. 550 pp. with 259 Illustrations, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


2, ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 


~— 8vo. 470 pp. with numerous Illustrations, half-morocco, 
4s. . 


3. A SCHOOL ASTRONOMY. Cloth, 


crown 8yo. 6s. 


A COURSE of BENCH-WORK in 
WOOD. A Handbook for coma and ee in Technical Schools 
and Manual Training Classes. By W. 1. GOSS. With over 300 
Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LOTZE’S PHILOSOPHICAL OUT- 
LINES. Transiated and Edited by Prof. G.T. LADD. The Volumes 
may be had separately. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. each. 

Vol. 1. METAPHYSICS. 

Vol. 2. PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
Vol. 3. PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. 4. PSYCHOLOGY. 

Vol. 5. ESTHETICS. 

Vol. 6. LOGIC. 


—‘‘No man of letters, no specialist in science, no philo- 
ian, but would ‘derive incalculable benefit from the 


thorough study of ‘Lotze’s system of philosophy.” 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 
With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. gar 8vo. with a 
Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, cloth, ls. 6d.; specially bound 
for Prizes and Presents, gilt edges, 2s. 

Manchester Guardian :—“ Boys find in it the same sort of charm that 
attracts them in ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 








LANMAN’S SANSKRIT READER. 
New Edition. With Vocabulary and Notes. By CHARLES ROCK. 
WELL LANMAN, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard College. For 
AG in Colleges and for Private Study. Notes. Royal 8vo. cloth, 


For the convenience of - who possess the old Edition, the Notes 
are also issued separately. 


A SANSKRIT PRIMER. Based on 
the oat fiir den Elementarcursus des Sanskrit’ os Professor 


GEORG BUHLER, of Vienna. With Exercises and Vocal by 
EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY, Ph.D., of Columbia College, New 
York. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 


The RIGVEDA. The Oldest Literature 


| 
| of the Indians. By KAEGI, Professor in the Universi e 


ADOLF 
en —_——— Translation by k. ARROWSMITH, Ph.D. 
cloth, 7s. 


NINE J ATAKAS. Pali Text, in Trans. 
literation, with, Vocabulary. By LEVI H. ELWELL. Suan 


A HYMN of ZOROASTER: YASNA 
31. Translated with Comments by A. V. W. JACKSON, Ph.D,, of 
Columbia College. 8vo. paper, 5s. 


The COLLEGE SERIES of GREEK 


om. 
WHITE, and ——— SEYMOUR, of Yale College. 
The Volumes are uniform] a ted and bound, with all necessary 
Introductions and Notes. e following are now ready :— 


TRUSTEES, Book 1. Edited by Prof. C. D. Morris. 


THUCYDIDES. Book V._ By Prof. Fowler. 6s. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VII. By Prof. C.F. Smith. 6s, 
TRTRODUCEION to the LANG UAGE and VERSE of 


Prof. Seym 4s. 
HOMER. Re-ILIAD. Be Books I. ite By Prof. Seymour. 6s. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Books IV.-VI. By Prof. Seymour. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books I.-IV. By Prof. Perrin. 


Ss. 
SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. Prof. Dooge. 6s. 
PLATO.—APOLOGY and ChITe By Prof. L. Dyer. 6s. 
PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. By Principal Towle. 6s, 
PLATO.—GORGIAS. ay % ge. 7s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—BACCHANTES. By Prof. Beckwith. 6s. 
EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. By Proi. 

By Prof. Hum- 


FI . 6s. 
ARISLOPHANES. — The CLOUDS. 
alSCHinis. —In CTESIPHONTEM. By Prof. Richari- 
Ba anzepegn Books I.-IV. By Prot. 


Dr. J. Rerp, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge :—‘I have 
| FE “several of the volumes carefull y, and have looked at the 
others, and I am convinced that the series as a whole is very valuable.” 


The COLLEGE SERIES of LATIN 


AUTHORS. The Volumes are provided with ample Iatrokects 
and Notes, and are uniformly bound in cloth, crown 8vo. 
following are now ready :— 

at _ SATIRES and EPISTLES. Edited by Prof. 


CICERO,  BRUTUS. Edited by Prof. Kellogg. 6s. 6d. 
TAOIZUB. —ANNALS I.-VI. Edited by Prof. Allen. 


LIVY. BOOKS I.and II. Edited by Prof. Greenough. 
ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Revised Edition, crown, 488 pp. half-morocco, 6s. 
| Classical Review:—“No worker in Latin grammar, and no teacher of 
Latin grammar, can dispense with the book.” 


| PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSI. 
. With Extracts for Translation from Cesar, Nepos, Livy, 
| and Cicero. By W. C. COLLAR. Crown 8vo. 5s. The Volume serves 
| both as a Latin Reader sat 5 © Composition Book, the ere ing of 
ion an us 
ening :—We should like to see the use of this royal road to tle 
mastery of Latin in all fourth and fifth forms made compulsory.” 


a 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor ”—Adverti 





and Busi 


Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Orifice, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E. Cc. 


Printed by Joun C. Faancis, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Joun C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Carsitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortann, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh,—Saturday, Aus ust 1, 1991. 
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